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NINE LETTERS 


that lift the day of an editor 


It is a trite expression these days to say 
that we are all fighting and working to 
make a better world. The ideals for which the 
Survey stands are mine... If anything exists 
which stands for the right sort of thinking on 
postwar problems, it is the Survey which is never 


afraid to make vocal some of the most distress- 
ing problems of mankind. ADK, Houston, 


Texas. 


It was so well written and the subject so 
"pertinent to a matter which used to be very 
controversial but which common sense and a 
real need have at last been recognized by most 
people concerned with social problems . . 
Survey Graphic is always very forward looking 


and I enjoy it whenever I see it. DDM, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


I want to congratulate Survey Graphic on 
the number which I have spent this after- 
noon reading. It is wonderfully comprehensive, 
interesting and informative. I hope it will re- 
ceive the wide attention it deserves. PJW, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


4. I read Survey Graphic regularly and feel 

you are consistently doing a most com- 
- mendable job. That article is particularly worthy 
of note... The most commendable things 
about it are the lack of prejudice of the writer 
and of the pitlication in presenting it, the ex- 
: _ cellent coverage given (I am personally ac- 
| quainted with the facts presented and find that 


unlike most writers in this field your author 


, 


has been ees accurate) and 


SURVEY 


oy Please send me a year’s subscription to 
your excellent magazine, Survey Graphic 

. I am doing editorial work on this newspaper 
and therefore it will be quite a help to me. 


JP, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


The article is one of the fairest and most 
* complete most of us have seen yet, and 
you are to be recommended for your courage 
and open-mindedness in presenting the story to 


the public. CA, Orlando, Fla. 


7. Only by the far-sighted and intelligent 

help of such editors as yourself can the 
nation achieve a real understanding of this pub- 
lic health measure. I hope Survey Graphic will 
continue to carry similar articles along these 
lines, and thereby contribute to eradicating 
some of the ignorant, intolerant and mediaeval 
opinions which unfortunately are still prevalent 


in some quarters. EBB, Boston, Mass. 


8. We have already read the May issue and 

found it extremely helpful as background 
material for our own postwar activities... Survey 
Graphic as usual, deserves our gratitude for a 
really important piece of work impressively ac- 


complished. LMC, New York City. 
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These Two Special Issues 
are for YOU 


Doubtless you are one of the millions of men and 
women who are taking responsibility, voluntarily, 
for the continuation and reinforcement of the ° 
welfare services of the nation and of your own 
community. The two special numbers of Survey 
Midmonthly described below are for you! 


American Ploughshares 
Ready August 15 


Here in America we have built up a network of social agencies, 
public and private, designed to aid our citizens to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to individual success and happiness, This number 
shows how these services are being developed and sharpened to 
meet the problems of the years ahead, not only in our own country 
but as part of America’s contribution to our Allies. 


Authors include: Paul Kellogg, editor of Survey Midmonthly; 
Cleveland Dodge, president, Near East Foundation; Harold Levy, 
member Department of Interpretation, Russell Sage Foundation; 
C. J. Hambro, president, Norwegian Parliament; Bradley Buell, 
executive editor, Survey Midmonthly; H, J. Heinz 2d, president 
H. J. Heinz Co.; Tracy Strong, general secretary, World’s Com- 
mittee, YMCA, 


American Ploughshares appears at the beginning of the United 
Campaigns for the National War Fund and Community and War 
Chests to which the American people will give so generously 
during the next few months. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Published March 15 


Here is an entire issue affirming that something can be done about 
the mounting index of juvenile delinquency in the country and 
outlining the steps which can be taken by responsible citizens 
everywhere, to set going practical measures for dealing with the 
problem in their own communities. 

This number is being widely distributed by readers of Survey 
Midmonthly and Survey Graphic to key people among their 
friends and acquaintances; to public officials and leaders in social 
movements. 


Single copies 30c; 4 copies for $1 


Make a list of the people you would like to have read 
: these numbers. Order copies on the form below and 
mail it with your list. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


\ N . . 
Send [] to me, or [] to the list attached,’..... ..... copies of American 
Ploughshares, and ........ copies of Juvenile Delinquency. I enclose $........ ; 


payment in full. 
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cents extra, Canadian 75 cents. Entered as second'class matter on June 
for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in Sec 
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THE LIQUIDATION 
of WAR PRODUCTION 


%Cancellation of War Contracts and 
Disposal of Government-Owned Plants 
and Surpluses. 


By A. D. H. KAPLAN 


Professor of Economics, University of Denver 
133 pages, 534 x 834, $1.50 


How will our war production be liquidated? 
To aid businessmen in considering their own 
specific questions of conversion, this new study 
from the Committee for Economic Develep- 
ment surveys the problem and suggests defi- 
nite policies and methods of solution. 


Clearly, concisely, authoritatively presented 
are the facts you want—the framework of 
reference’ that takes into consideration the 
magnitude of the job, the nature of the fac- 
tors involved, and the procedures necessary to: 


“put productive enterprise in a 
physical and financial position to 
retool, to replenish its stock, to open 
up new lines in commodities and 
services, and thereby to reemploy 
labor at wages that will sustain the 
nation’s purchasing power.” 


Is it realistic to treat transition to peace pro- 
duction as a_back-to-normaley movement? 


What will be the areas of distress requiring 
help until a peacetime balance can be re- 
stored ? 


What lessons do experiences following World 
War I teach? 


What is the importance of timing of the re- 
conversion program? 


In many aspects such as these, the reconver- 
sion problem is examined in this book. The 
issues, the facts, the figures are extracted, 
placed in proper perspective, and simply 
stated for the busy business reader, and 41 
concrete proposals are made for a program 
providing for a smooth transition to desirable 
postwar levels of production, employment, 
and wages. 

JOHN M. HANCOCK, Office of War Mobi- 
lization, Washington, D. C. says, “I cer- 
tainly feel that you have done a masterful 
jo ” 

DR. SUMNER H. SLICHTER says, “I am 
enthusiastic about this report. It is real- 
istic and to the point.” 


ASK TO SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W, 42 St., N. ¥. 18 
Send me Kaplan’s The Liquidation of War Production for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $1.50, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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The Big “Battle Wagons’ Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. 
And many, many thousands on 
all the ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call 
on the country’s manufacturing 
capacity and manpower. That 
is why there is not enough tele- 
phone equipment to take care of 


all civilian requirements and 
why many people now have to 
wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all 
who want service can get it. 


We'd like those who must wait 


to know that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to 
shorten that time. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


“GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 


THE SERVICE MEN’’ 


and help their night-time 


Long Distance calls from the 


camps get through quicker 


to the folks at home. 


Among Ourselves 


| OUR SERIES ON “HEALING WATERS 
or a Wounded Earth” are the first two 
Iicticles in this issue. They follow Morris L. 
\cooke’s forecast of what the San Francisco 
Zalley may mean to Brazil (“Cinderella the 
great,” Survey Graphic for July). Next 
}oonth comes the story of the campaign led by 
re St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the multiple 
kurpose development of “Old Muddy” and the 
fissouri Valley. 

A recent Town Meeting of the Air discussed 

he future of the plants built at a cost of over 
1,15,500,000,000 and owned by the U. S. Goy- 
ronment. Will these become bargain sale stuff 
jvhen the war is over? 
Katherine Glover’s article on Muscle Shoals, 
page 346, is a reminder that of all our First 
World War investments, the dam and indus- 
rial plants on the Tennessee River were the 
only ones to be put successfully to the use of 
eace as public possessions; and they are help- 
ang in this war. What happened to the other 
oroperties of World War I? They were junked; 
they were sold to private industries for a song; 
hey were closed down rather than kept in 
sublic hands. 
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Hard to Replace 


HE RESIGNATION OF Eart G. Harrison AFTER 
iserving two years as commissioner of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U. S. 
‘Department of Justice, was accepted by the 
President with regret and warm appreciation 
for Mr. Harrison’s “high standard of public 
iservice.” Attorney General Francis Biddle 
rwrote Mr. Harrison: 

“Tt will be hard to replace you. You have 
done an extraordinary job in this compara- 
tively brief period in building up the morale 
of the office; in reclassifying many positions 
and obtaining substantial salary increases; in 
eliminating much of the centralization, which 
thus made it possible for you to bring to date 
the work which had been badly behind a few 
years ago, so that it is now substantially cur- 
rent, even the petitions for naturalization; and 
in cementing relations with those admirable 


private associations devoted to the help of the 


immigrant in this country.” 

Under Mr. Harrison, the personnel. of the 
service had been reduced by more than 450, 
and its expenditures by $2,000,000. 

Earl Harrison is returning to private law 
practice in Philadelphia. Despite his recent re- 
sponsibilities he has continued to be an active 
member of the board of Survey Associates. In 
the leading article of Survey Graphic for May, 
he gave what is, to the best of our knowledge, 
the first description of how this country has 
handled the internment of civilian “alien en- 
emies” whose activities and connections indi- 
cated potential danger to our security. The 
Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
charge of these intetsimens aps, : 


_ He Loved Ships 


‘ ey IN er eee, Fra., A Liperty 
ship was launched much like any other; but 
the bow of this one is the name of an 
a ue Dutch Bene who died last epring 
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—Hendrik Willem van Loon. Thanks to his 
friends, the ship’s library will contain the 
writer’s complete works. The principal speaker 
at the short ceremony that preceded the 
launching was Baron W. van Boetzelaer, Min- 


—ister Plenipotentiary of the Netherlands. 


“There could be no more suitable tribute to 
the greathearted Hendrik Willem van Loon,” 
he said, “than a ship bearing his name. He 


loved the sea and he loved ships. He loved 
“to paint and sketch them.” 


It is especially right, he pointed out, that 
Van Loon’s ship should be a Liberty ship. “No 
man ever championed liberty more consistently 
than he did. He recognized no pasricrs to the 


human spirit.” 
The Western Hemisphere 


Mabel A. Stanford of Ontario, Calif., sends us 
the following report of a stimulating meeting: 


Educators from Mexico and Chile, joined. 
teachers from the United States in the annual. 


conference of Claremont Colleges on American 
Hemispheric Relations, at Claremont, Calif., in 
June. A workshop continues into August. 
There were five principal speakers. Hubert 
Herring, director of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, urged that 
understanding between the Americas be based 


on realism, imagination and respect. Ernesto 
Galarza of the Pan American Union gave an 
illuminating analysis of the attitudes which 
help the common man of Latin America to 
endure the vicissitudes of his life. George 
Wythe, chief of the American Republics Unit 
of the Department of Commerce, described the 
economic content of Pan-Americanism as 
erected on the solid foundation of geographical 


‘proximity and complementary resources, and 


cemented by mutual benefits through trade 
and technological interchange. 

Maria Rosa Oliver of Buenos Aires, ede 
of the magazine Sur, pointed out that the 
Argentine, because of tradition and geographi- 


cal location, sees North America through 


European eyes, because. his culture stems from 
Europe. His stereotypes become modified by 
personal experience. 

Erna Fergusson, who has written authorita- 
tive books on Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela 


_and Chile, presented a sensitive appreciation — 
of the Latin American’s regard for the North 


American based on his understanding of the 
individual who visits the southern countries. 

There were daily sectional sessions on Latin 
American history, economics and trade, labor — 
and social questions, art, music and other 
cultural contributions. 
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Interpretation 


-JURS IS A TIME OF GREAT EXPECTATIONS IN 
Ithe tace of unprecedented destruction. 
in spite of agonies of anxiety, sorrow, and 
ardship, the prevailing spirit among 
Americans is one of hopefulness. Open be- 
(fore us is an unparalleled opportunity to 
build new and firmer foundations under 
our feet. By this, I do not mean merely 
putting together what guns and bombs 
have torn apart. Rather we stand at the 
bgateway of an age of expansion, of the 
‘flowering out of modern imagination and 
‘the new skills and knowledge of mankind. 

The task ahead may prove to be the 
‘boldest and most stirring adventure of the 
-human. spirit since the circumnavigation 


‘of the globe. That will be true if it can 


jrelease a flood of pent-up genius, not 
salone in our works of hand and _ skills 
im management but in the development of 
‘the free spirit. 

History is filled with monumental para- 
dox. The greatest of these may well be 
ushered’ in if the splendor of a creative 
age follows close on a nightmare of de- 
struction. Only such a paradox can give 
‘meaning to a war which has, brought death 
to our youth in lonely skies and on distant 
seas. The prospect that the satisfaction 
‘men may feel in building up will displace 
their feeling of futility in tearing down, 
is one to give heart to our resolve to win 
‘so that we can devote ourselves completely 

0 this, the grand job of our century. 

What I have in mind in such an era 
is not an ideal world lying somewhere in 
the remote future, peopled by a different 
kind of human beings, living under an 
imaginary social system. I am speaking 


of something that can be done with tools _ 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


of understanding and organization already 
ours. I have in mind that reservoir of 
knowledge that gives us in our time the 
power to mold the very face of things. 


America, Here and Now 


The necessary skills of organization and 
technology exist today. But this is not 
to say that it is foregone, automatic or 
inevitable that they will be used for an 
age of creation. We must have the will 
to set out boldly on the adventure, the 
resolution to begin, and to begin from 
where we are. We as a people need the 
will and the faith—but more, a sense that 
this is the historic hour to turn the first 
shovel. 

What stands in the way? 
“knowhow.” We are up to organizing 
almost anything. Take a trip through 
one of our war plants covering fifty acres, 
built in a few months. Or a trip through 
the laboratories that serve them or the great 
new hospitals that serve our armies. Ob- 


—By the chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority since 1941; a director 
since its inception in 1933. Recently 
Harper brought out his spirited “TVA: 
Democracy on the March”—in which he 
distilled meanings from the decade of 
achievement and set sights ahead. And 
that in a year in which the U. S. Con- 
gress squelched an attempt to put the 
Authority and its vigorous chief in a 
straightjacket. 

This article is drawn from Mr. Lilien- 


-thal’s Commencement address in June at 


the College of the City of New York. 
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The Grand Job of Our Century 


Men will always dispute over economic and _ political abstractions. 


Real things can cut through dogma in an American Development Program. 


serve how quickly we can train tens of 
thousands of men and women to be tech- 
nicians. Thus, lack of knowledge does 
not stand in our way, nor lack of physical 
resources. Nor do we want for initiative, 
daring, high spirits. Are we held back 
by bonds of tradition or caste, class or 
race? No vast nation has been less cursed 
by such inhibitions. The arts of tech- 
nology and organization, resources and 
the imaginative spirit are all here. 

But there is a hazard—and not an in- 
considerable one—that we may be side- 
tracked by disputes over economic theories 
and political dogmas. The danger is 
that we will let our driving vitality be 
consumed in controversy over catch slo- 
gans such as “free enterprise” or “collec- 
Pre- 
occupation with labels of this sort may 
divert us from the flesh-and-blood realities 
that we could agree should be done and 
can be done to strengthen the basis of 
democratic life for all Americans.  - 

An American Development Program 
for the period from now until 1975 can be 
stated in terms of real things—of land, 
streams, electricity, forests, minerals; of 
factories and jobs. A program for Amer- 
ica’s building that deals with them can be 
understood and can be acted upon. 


Land and Streams 


America’s soil badly needs to be strength- 
ened, the topsoil preserved, the fertility 
restored, as an intensive twenty-to-thirty- 


_ year enterprise. Advances have been made 


in the past decade—but only a beginning. 
This vast undertaking will vitalize the 
private business of farming and add to 


* 


its attractiveness as a family way of life. 
It will mean new opportunities, new jobs 
in factories making soil chémicals, agri- 
cultural machinery, electric pumps, tractors, 
materials for millions of farm buildings and 
rural schools. 

America’s vast rivers grievously need 
to be put under control and made to work 
for rather than against people. Our meth- 
ods of managing almost all of our rivers, 
after all these years of trying, is still in the 
ox-team epoch—compared with American 
progress in nearly every other technical 
field. 

To develop rivers by modern methods 
is by no means beyond our capacities, but 
it will be the largest over-all engineering 
project of all time. It will save thousands 
of communities and farms and _ private 
businesses from periodic invasion by flood 
waters. Enterprise will be nourished along 
the new water highways. Modernized 
rivers will provide an inexhaustible source 
of electrical energy out of waters now 
wasted and giving vent to destruction. Ir- 
rigation from stored waters will cause 
millions of acres to flourish that now are 
fertile but dead. The impounded waters 
will create spots of beauty for outdoor 
recreation. 

The development of America’s water- 
sheds on a huge scale will raise up a 
profession of great builders. As by-prod- 
ucts of their labors would come increased 
activity in new and existing private un- 
dertakings—shipyards for barges and tow 
boats, electric furnaces, and a hundred 
other kinds of new and old enterprises. 
Hotels and hostels will spring up along the 
new man-made lakes. New highways and 
railroads will be called for to keep abreast 
of the resulting expansion. 


Forests and Minerals 


After the drain of a century, America’s 
forests need to be restored and refreshed 
by the most extensive reforestation in hu- 
man history. On the one hand, this 
should comprehend the spread of scientific 
tree culture and an intensive educational 
effort the country over. On the other, 
our present forest supplies need to be con- 
verted to countless new products made 
possible by scientific discoveries. 

America’s minerals call for an explora- 
tory and research program on a quarter- 

__ century schedule, to promote the most pru- 
G dent and wealth-creating utilization of these 
rt fundamental resources. 

Hy These programs for forests and minerals 
_ would require technicians and administra- 

. tors of many kinds that would strain uni- 
___-versities, private laboratories, and training 
centers. Thousands of new industrial proc- 
esses would throw»open exciting new jobs 


: _ in private enterprise and public service. 
Af These then are real things to be devel- 


oped and built upon. In the shadow of 
New York’s skyscrapers it is easy to forget 
that their: foundation is not the rock of 
f _.. Manhattan but the soil of America, her 
_ forests and streams and minerals. This is 
quite as easy to forget out in Omaha in 
sight of the Great Plains. There is some- 
thing about being in a city that cuts one 
off from the underpinnings of our life. 


Factories and Jobs 


The American Development I am de- 
scribing is not what is usually labeled 
“public works.” They would be involved, 
of course, for bridges and highways and 
new postoffices and schools and sewer 
systems would be necessary if America 
struck out on such a program. But that 
would be incidental. 

Nor am I proposing schemes of work 
relief as a “shot in the arm” to tide over 
a period when private employment and 
investment tend to stagnate. If we fail 
to strengthen and develop the foundations 
of voluntary undertakings by some such 
program, we will certainly need frequent 
doses of all kinds of economic benzedrine. 
The program I speak of relates not to 
such recourses, whatever their merits, but 
to the very springs of productiveness it- 
self. 

The dogmatist delights in phrases that 
only confuse—neatly segregating “public” 
works from “private” enterprise as if they 
were not both parts of the same living 
tissue of community existence, interacting 
and wholly interdependent. The building 
of a new automobile factory, privately 
owned, develops the need for new high- 
ways, publicly built. New highways— 
“public works” so-called—create fresh op- 
portunities for the growth of automobile 
factories, oil refineries, tire factories, filling 
stations and so on. 

A worshipper of words may be defined 
as a man who has his feet firmly planted 
in mid-air. But new factories and new 
power plants, new jobs and new products, 
enriched soil and improved nutrition—the 
things people want, the things such a build- 
ing program for the coming generation will 
produce—these realities rest not in mid- 
air, like dogmas, but upon firm earth, 
upon the resources of nature, upon the 


. technical and organizing skills of men and 


women. 

The expansion in our standard of living 
in America that can take place between 
1945 and 1975 can be accomplished with- 
out fundamental change in our institutions 
of government or of property. To do this 
particular job the Constitution of the United 
States needs no amendment. The scope and 
functions of government require no basic 
revision. 

Neither dictation by private organizations 
nor coercion by laws~is the price citizens 


“would have to pay for such a mammoth 


building enterprise. To the contrary, it 
calls for further development of charac- 
teristic American initiative. It hangs on 
public understanding and cooperation in 
what is being done by the businessmen and 
the labor leader, by the factory worker and 
the farmer, by teacher and preacher and 
librarian and physician and local official. 
The undertaking is too broad, its threads 
are too closely interwoven, to be possible 
of accomplishment except by voluntary 
methods which encourage participation. 


_ Otherwise freedom and opportunity for in- 


dividual development will have lost groun 


achievements would. be of dubious value. 

' The part ‘of the United States where I 
work and live—the Valley of the Tennes- 
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see River—exhibits the benefits accruing 
from a comprehensive program of economic 
development. In that valley, the people 
and their institutions—among them the 
resource development corporation known 
as TVA—have in a decade completely 
changed the face of the region. The stand- 
ard of living has materially increased for 
nearly all of five million citizens. The 
productiveness of the area has grown many- 
fold. Opportunities for young men and 
women have mounted. There are new 
factories, new jobs, new professional op- 
portunities. Standards of health and edu- 
cation have gone up. ‘There is a resur- 
gence of confidence, a chesty feeling, a 
dynamic burgeoning of human energy, a 
dreaming of further development. 

Meanwhile, the Tennessee River has 
been taken in hand, put to work by en- 
gineering structures and at the same time 
made to serve as a reliable river channel. 
As a source of electric power, it has multi- 
plied the region’s energy resources by ten. 
The soil, so lacking in fertility a decade 
ago, is fast being restored by farmers and 
their associations. That soil and farm 
electricity have become the basis of attrac- 
tive and prosperous living. 

With the modern tools they now have 
in their hands the people are fashioning a 
new valley. Millions of visitors from all 
over the world have come to gauge the 
TVA’s methods. 


Renewing America’s Youth 


Winning the war is America’s first con- 
cern today. But there are things all of us 
can do and do now that will be useful 
afterward! Know your country’s resources. 
Your region’s. Know the. real things upon 
which your life is built. Keep in mind 
how the United States is put together, 
what really makes it tick. 

Get the interesting habit of looking at a 
river, for example, as a force in the life 
of your region rather than a piece of 
scenery, or the place where people are 
drowned by floods, communities disrupted, 
railroads stopped. Think of floods as waste 
—waste that dams could save, and the re- 
lation of such dams to factories and farms. 

Begin to look at the land as a vital force 
that determines the livelihood of your city. 
Break through statistics, economic princi- 
ples, political policies, to the communities 
which produce lumber and steel, wheat 
and cattle, and think about their relation 
to your own field of work and your region. 

The kind of American development I 
have dealt with will depend upon all of us 
—depend on our thinking and_ uttering, 
almost lovingly, words that speak of pine 
and cedar, of streams and turbines, of air- 
craft factories and steel billets; of coal and 
copper ore; of red clay and black loam 
and fields of wheat, wave after wave; of 
river barges and electric power lines; of 
construction worker$ and miners, woods- 


men and farmers,..doctors and teachers— 


; und hangs on whether ours is a static natio 
rather than gained it; and the physical 


and noble plans turned into great de 


of things and of people. The outco 


resting on its laurels, holding fearfully to 
what we have—or a land which forever 
renews its youth by magnificent. drea 
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Night construction 


America 


Has the 


nowhow 


team plant at Watts Bar Dam, in Tennessee 


nh The nitrate plant at Wilson Dam has produced nitrate needed for TNT in World War II 
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Massive compressors in TVA’s synthetic ammonia plant at Wilson Dam. Muscle Shoals is a large producer of ammonia 


Tapping a phosphate furnace. TWA produces phosphorous for fertilizer 


this kiln aluminum sulphate is reduced to alumina 


Two Wars and Muscle Shoals 


A wartime dud a quarter century ago, today the Tennessee Valley 


generates 10 billion kilowatt hours a year; three fourths for war use. 


AMONG OTHER THINGS, MuscLe SHOALS HAS 
stood for a long stretch of rocks and white 
water on the Tennessee River. It has stood 
for battleground between Indian tribes, be- 
tween public and private interests among 
their successors, Now it is a nerve center 
for one of the greatest networks of electric 
power on earth; sign and symbol the world 
over that all-round planning in a democ- 
racy can lift an entire watershed to new 
levels of life and livelihood. 

But if you would catch the more inti- 
mate drama for Americans in Muscle 
Shoals, turn to 1 Samuel xvii to the fight 
between a stripling named David and the 
giant Goliath. You will read again that 
as the children of Israel and the Philistine 
hosts stood each upon their mountain tops, 
“there was a valley between them.” In his 
pride of strength, his assurance in his 
weapons, the mighty champion dared the 
Israelites in these words: “Am not I a 
Philistine? . . . then shall ye be our servants 
and serve us.” But David, with only his 
sling and “five smooth stones out of the 
brook . . . prevailed over the Philistine.” 

For the “valley between” read that of 
the Tennessee. For those “stones from the 
brook” read not so much its rocks as its 
turbines and tumbling water. The story of 
Muscle Shoals reaches a long way back— 
zs far as memories of white men in the 
southern Appalachians and before. Many 
significant names enter into that story. But 
when it comes to its later stages and the 
modern clash of powers that encompassed 
it—political, economic, electric—it was not 
for nothing that, out of all the treasury of 
the Bible, one of the namesakes of David 
should be a member of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority throughout the decade of its 
i existence, chairman for roughly a quarter 

that span. Nor for nothing that David E. 

_ Lilienthal is versed in the law of utilities 

and that he had learned about Philistines, 

and about smiting that doctrine of theirs, 
back in Wisconsin. 


Gray Smoke 


Today, Muscle Shoals is at war. Nazi 
munitions plants-bombed to scrap in Eur- 
ope, wrecked Japanese installations up and 
down the Pacific, have felt sling shots of 
energy from the southern bend of the 
Tennessee. Gray “smoke curtains the sky 
above it. Huge electric smelting furnaces 
are at white heat. Generators whir softly 
as the powerhouses capture the force of 
_ the river and pour it into transformers. 
Transmission lines feed this into workshops 
which fuse and mould the raw materials 
of victory. 
_ Muscle Shoals has long lain in wait for 


ulated over as few other sites in the coun- 


_. this hour. Fought over, dreamed over, spec-. 
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try, destiny seems to have held it in re- 
serve—so much so that shadows of earlier 
times hang over it as thick as its gray haze. 


—and History 


Originally the name was applied to 
thirty-seven miles of shallow rapids ex- 
tending westward from Decatur, Ala., to 
Florence, Ala. The stream boiled and 
churned over rock shoals and there was a 
popular myth that the Indians named the 
place because of the muscle it took to get 
their canoes past. Another explanation lies 
in the mounds of mussel shells left by the 
Indians along the banks. The shoals—in 
the intrinsic meaning of the term—were 
one of nature’s worst impediments when 
rivers were main highways of travel, and 
the Tennessee was the most important 
route from southeast to west. 

Generations later the rocks were sub- 
merged by the impounded waters of the 
river but the boil and churn of human 
affairs did not let up. In their time the 
Chickasaw Indians had fought the Cher- 
okees for the rich land beside the shoals. 
In 1785, when the incipient Republic pro- 
posed to build a trading post here, the 
Chickasaw answer was: “The white man 
wears heavy shoes, he might tread upon 
our toes.” And tread they did, not only 
on Indian toes but on those of each other 
as the years trailed along. 

Ultimately the Chickasaws were pushed 
back to make way for white migration: 
Tradition has it that as they rode off in 
the full panoply of tribal dress, the depart- 
ing words of their chief were: “I wish you 
peace and happiness in the land our fore- 
fathers owned which we now leave to go 
to another home in the West. I leave the 
graves of my fathers . . . the Indian fires 
are going out, are almost gone.” 

It almost seemed that, driven out, the 
Red Men had left a strange jinx along 
with their good wishes. Settlements started 
only to fail and waves of speculation swept 
over the region. The opening of the lands 
in the Tennessee Valley for sale in 1818 


—Katherine Glover who was born in the 
South, visited the Tennessee Valley for 
the first time in 1935. Her book on the 
conquest of waste in natural resources, 
“America Begins Again,” was published 
in 1939. When she returned to the 
Valley in the fall of last year she was 
amazed at the rejuvenation, which had 


come to the region. (See “The Tennes- | 


see River Goes to War,” Survey 
Graphic, December 1943.) Miss Glover 
is now in Washington with the Office of 


‘Community War Services, Federal Se- 


curity Agency. 
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‘spread out—a valley of hope with almo 


Every session of Congress from 1919 


created only less excitement than the Cali 
fornia gold rush thirty years later. Lang 
about the old Indian settlement of Tuscum 
bia sold for as much as $100 an acre. Pres 
ident Madison and General Andrey 
Jackson were among the bidders. Ever 
then there were dreams of a great com 
mercial center which would serve the need 
of planters in the Muscle Shoals area, mucl 
as Memphis later met those in the Missis 
sippi Delta. The dreams neyer material 
ized. q 
Instead a cluster of three communitie 
sprang up—Florence, today with its pleas 
ant homes and state normal school; Tus 
cumbia, birthplace of Helen Keller; an 
Sheffield, born of a speculative hope to out 
rival Birmingham, Ala. Sheffield had it 
brief day of promise—with five blast fur 
naces and a rolling mill, two or three stov 
factories, and a few lesser industries. 


World War I and After 


Developments at Muscle Shoals were o 
a later brood and registered fresh advance 
in engineering and applied science. Hatche 
in the incubation of World War I, the 
yielded little or nothing to the war effor 
and proved some of the most expensiv 
and troublesome war babies ever left o1 
the national doorstep. 4 

The project sprang from the critica 
need of nitrates for munitions. Imperia 
Germany had freed herself from depen 
dence upon the Chilean nitrate fields b 
manufacturing nitrogen from the air. Get 
man subs prowling off the coast of Sout! 
America had cut off our own supplies. 

Muscle Shoals was to be America’s an 
swer to German imperialism. Two nitrat 
plants were projected there. One was neve 
completed because of an outdated proces 
which proved impractical in the emergency} 
The other was unfinished at the Armistice 
Meanwhile, construction had gone forwar 
on the new Wilson Dam to furnish powe 
for these plants. 

When peace came, what we had to shox 
for a government investment of $137,000 
000 were two nitrate plants (one alread 
obsolete) plus one uncompleted dan 
There was another and vast potenti: 
which had come to be widely recognize 
—the latent electric power as yet und 
veloped not only here but at other dar 
sites on the Tennessee and its tributarie 
The valley between the mountains sti 


limitless natural resources. _ a 

This was a» pfize worth angling fo 
1933 was torn by competition for it unde 
the dome of the Capitol. Debaters wi 
argued for piecemeal private expl 
were unaware of the oncoming 
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pmand for over-all public development 
}at was to prove as strong and turbulent 
ithe shoals of the Tennessee. 

WiThe most spectacular bid for Muscle 
foals was the offer of Henry Ford who 
frsonified American enterprise in the im- 
}unation of the nation. He proposed that 
pe government complete Wilson Dam and 
pnstruct another some miles upstream and 
ase them to him for 100 years. He would 
jjarchase outright the two nitrate plants 
jad. steam power plants for $5,000,000, 
jad produce nitrogen and other fertilizer 
pmpounds to be sold at a profit not to 
«ceed 8 percent! 

]Faith in large scale private development 
as at its peak at the time. The South 
w the millennium around the corner of 
ae Ford offer. Muscle Shoals would be- 
pme a smaller Detroit; 100,000 employes 
ould enter the region. Such prophecies 
ad the magic name of Ford promptly 
ave birth to one of the strangest real 
tate booms at Muscle Shoals that ever 
aarked our long and colorful history of 
oeculation. 

Phantom cities were laid out in the 
eighboring cotton patches and cornfields. 
Dffices were opened in New York, Detroit, 
Dhicago, and other cities for the sale of 
ots. Small investors were cajoled by litera- 
te which pictured New England textile 
mills moving in, shoe factories transplanted 
x0 the banks of the Tennessee, the entire 
cutlery industry no less than the farm im- 
blement industry centered there. 

Similarly, one writer prophesied that the 
great aluminum plants of the future world 
would be located at Muscle Shoals. This 
forecast came nearer to the current facts 
than most, for today a large unit of that 
dustry is located within the valley (if 
not all at Muscle Shoals), reducing alumi- 
num from bauxite and manufacturing ma- 
terial for our fighting planes. 

Complications developed as well as de- 
lays. The enabling act had passed the 
House in 1924 and stood as unfinished busi- 
ness at the close of the session in the Sen- 
ate when Ford withdrew the offer before 
Congress convened again. 


With the TVA—AII-Round Planning _ 


All but ten years were to pass before in 
turn, and in its stead, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933 was passed. Charac- 
teristically enough, another indigenous 
American figure had stood throughout the 
years for public development. This was 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
veteran progressive who had hammered 
away at Congress with bill after bill and 
now became the champion of a multiple 
purpose program for the Tennessee. In 
the years that followed the passing of the 
Act, he tenaciously led the support in Con- 
gress for the TVA development. 

When TVA took over Muscle Shoals 
1 years ago, Wilson Dam had been com- 
leted but was a huge isolated project of 
ttle practical value, virtually useless for 
vigation because of the difficulty of ap- 
oach from both upstream and down- 
eam; practically useless for dependable 
roduction of power because of the uneven 
- of water in the river. It was not to 
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be gainsaid that private capital would have 
created great industries on the Tennessee 
River and harnessed more of its power. 
But that would have been to ignore other 
factors on which hung the future of the 
region. To ignore keeping the soil on 
slopes where erosion was wasting the de- 
posits of centuries; to ignore conserving 
timber in forests which held rainfall. 

These things were called for to avoid 
the social and economic bankruptcy to 
which the region wag*headed as an,agri-- 
cultural area. The future of the Tennessee 
Valley hung on the utilization of every 
drop of water from trickling streams in 
mountain coves of the Great Smokies to 
the outlet in the lowlands of Kentucky. 
What was called for was unified develop- 
ment of an entire river system for flood 
control, navigation, and power production, 
with such kindred services as soil conserva- 
tion; agricultural revival; reforestation; 
with research and technical knowledge ap- 
plied to the natural resources at every point 
and the relocation and occupational ad- 
justment of the people to take widespread 
advantage of the new conditions. 

The TVA Act of 1933 incorporated all 
these larger objectives. Passed at the outset 
of President Roosevelt’s first term, the Act 
is one of the most significant pieces of 
legislation that bears the stamp of his entire 
administration. It marked the culmination 
of the more-than-a-century old struggle to 
untie the navigation kinks in the Tennes- 
see River. Fortunately enough, the first 
chairman of the Authority was an experi- 
enced dam builder. Arthur E. Morgan was 
not only an engineer but an educator who 
sensed the all-round human adventure of 
his assignment.* 


Fertilizer and Explosives 


Most of Muscle Shoals’ activities ‘today 
are military secrets. But in broad outline 
one may trace a chord which from the 
beginning has run through years of peace 
and years of war. It happens that the iden- 
tical elements that are capable of immense 
damage in the form of munitions are 
capable of stimulating production in plant 
life. Destructive in one form, nitrogen and 
phosphorous are constructive in another. 
To this fact, Muscle Shoals owes its adapta- 
tion to the-ends of peace no less than war. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
specifically provided for the development 
of new types of fertilizer which would help 
build up the seriously depleted soil, not 
alone of this southern watershed but of 
the country as a whole. It was this phase 
that engaged the anticipation of American 
farmers and was instrumental in the pass- 
age of the Act. It is not too much to say 
that southern folk were being dragged 
down with their vanishing soil—what with 
,unchecked erosion and the one crop sys- 
tem. 

Fortunately for the South one of the 
three initial directors of the TVA was Dr. 
H. A. Morgan, former president of the 
‘University of Tennessee and long a student 


* See “Log of the TVA’’—a series of articles con- 
tributed to Survey Graphic by Chairman Morgan, 
from January 1934 to April 1936; published in 
pamphlet form. Price 50 cents, 


of southern agriculture—a prophet hon- 
ored in his own land, even if not honored 
enough. He had for years preached the 
crying need for phosphorous. Nitrogen can 
be drawn from the air through the roots 
of leguminous cover crops, such as red 
clover and lespedeza, but phosphorous, a 
vital element of the earth, in which most 
southern soils are seriously lacking, must 
be put back in the form of fertilizer. With 
those first obsolete nitrate plants built at 
Muscle Shoals in World War I lay the 
chance to experiment afresh with fertilizer, 
utilizing deposits of phosphate rock in 
Middle Tennessee. 


When Another War Broke 


This adventure in wresting new life for 
the soil from the old mineral deposits of 
the valley was to become an important 
item in the agenda of World War II. Mus- 
cle Shoals was already humming with ac- 
tivity when war broke in Europe. Wheeler 
Dam and Pickwick had been built as com- 
panion dams to Wilson, linked with a 
chain of dams on the river and its tributar- 
ies. Those in charge of the TVA experi- 
ment were well aware of the importance 
of phosphorous for certain types of bombs 
and for smoke screens. Chemists and engi- 
neers had prepared in advance blueprints 
for conversion and expansion of the plants. 
As early as 1935, a report was made to 
Washington recommending rehabilitation 
of part of the great nitrate plant so that 
it would be ready in case of emergency. 
Action was deferred, not once but more 
than once, with the instruction that TVA 
should make plans only for the production 
of ammonium nitrate, maintaining the 
plant “as is” but not undertaking to re- 
habilitate or operate it. TVA _ persisted, 
however, and in 1940 an agreement was 
reached for a modern Haber method plant 
which would produce ammonia through 
the combination of burning coke and the 
nitrogen of the air. 

Muscle Shoals converted to war swiftly 
and efficiently. The reconstructed ammon- 
ium nitrate plant started operation in Aug- 
ust 1942, and has maintained a round-the- 
clock schedule seven days a week ever 
since. It operated at more than 100 per- 
cent of design capacity most of the time. 
When the military requirements for am- 
monium nitrate were finally met, TVA 
then diverted production from this plant 
to fertilizer use. The furnaces that a short 


time ago were turning out nitrate for TNT 
are now producing nitrates for fertilizer 
to step up the production of food for our- 
selves and the hungry people of the world. 

As a war center, the Muscle Shoals of 
today is no Gary, no Willow Run. It is a 
great catalytic crucible where the natural 
elements and deposits of the valley region 
are magically fused and combined through 


electric power into raw materials for war- 
time industry or wartime agriculture. 


TVA was the first to produce phosphor- 


ous in electric furnaces on a large enough 


scale to permit this element to be incorpo- — 
‘rated in fertilizer at a low cost. At the © 


time of Pearl Harbor its converted World 
War I plant was the largest producer of 
(Continued on page 367) 
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The Younger Set 


You can get them off the street corners if they have an attractive 


meeting place of their own to go to, many communities are learning. 


A HAPPY, NOISY REVOLUTION HAS TAKEN 
place after school hours. In more than 500 
youth centers from Maine to California, our 
high school youngsters are proving that, 
given a chance to help run the show, they 
can produce the kind of fun that pulls teen- 
agers out of the beer joints and into a de- 
cent place of their own. 

The youth centers are the kids’ own idea. 
They start with the common meeting point 
of all youngsters: a juke box, plenty of 
cokes, and some furniture you can put your 
feet on without a maternal scream of pro- 
test. Then they proceed into anything the 
teen-agers themselves want: all kinds of 
games, war work, orchestras, athletic 
leagues, discussion groups. 

When I took a swing around some of 
the most successful youth centers lately, I 
could see why hundreds of other towns are 
eager to start them. I could see, too, how 
important it is to give them community 
backing. The satisfaction the teen-agers get 
out of their hangouts is touching. 


Really Their Own 


In Morgantown, West Virginia, for in- 
stance, the room was simply a deserted auto- 
mobile salesroom, which the youngsters 
themselves had scrubbed spotless. It had a 
cement floor, for jitterbugging needs no 
shiny parquet. Boys and girls were lined 
up five deep at ping-pong tables. They 
leaned against the coke bar, talking base- 
ball, with a bottle in one hand and an ice- 
cream sandwich in the other. They seethed 
blissfully around the crowded dance floor, 
where the red belly of a juke box glowed 
under soft lighting. The din was terrific: 
sound beat about me in waves, a nerve-sear- 
ing mixture of clicks, bangs, yells, and dis- 
cordant song against the piercing back- 
ground of Harry James’ trumpet. The place 
was really “solid.” In the midst of the noise, 
half a dozen boys calmly played checkers; a 
few were reading. ; 

“We're open every afternoon and eve- 
ning,” said Alice VanLaningham, the city 
recreation director, “because we feel this 
should be a real drop-in spot. We have a 
paid director, which is important if you’re 
going to have any continuity. But the 
youngsters themselves handle most of the 
discipline. See?” She pointed to a boy who 
had started to light a cigarette. Another 
boy stepped up and tapped him on the 
shoulder. “They'll take things from each 
other they would resent from us, and they 
work much harder on a,place they know 


is really their own: we never have any. 
_ trouble getting boys to mind the coke bar 


or clean up. I think the main reason for 


our success is that the entire town, teen- 
agers as well as grown-ups, worked to- 
_ gether on this.” | 
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—Mrs. Lake, now a free-lance writer, 
and mother of three children, was 
formerly on the staffs of Fortune, Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, and the Junior League 
Magazine. Since she is the daughter of 
William Hard, it might seem that the 
gift of good reporting can be inherited. 


When the Citizens’ Recreation Commit- 
tee, worried by mounting teen-age trouble, 
set up a special Youth Committee, they not 
only called in every group in Morgantown 
—churches, women’s clubs, labor unions, 
teachers, service clubs; they also created a 
high school committee representing every 
type of boy and girl. While the oldsters 
raised money (with help from high school 
teams), the youngsters combed the town 
for a suitable place and then did all the 
backbreaking work of making it ready. A 
meat market contributed a cash register, a 
printer the membership cards, a night club 
owner some tables and chairs, a hardware 
company the floor wax, and a grocery com- 
pany an ample supply of potato chips. “Yes, 
we're all back of the youngsters,” said City 
Manager John Snyder. “The Youth Center 
is the best thing that ever happened to 
Morgantown.” 

All hands agree, however, that it is only 
a beginning. Dancing and cokes alone won’t 
hold the high school crowd forever. You 
want other things, too. 

Take a big-town center like that in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. There, 4,500 youngsters 
pay 50 cents a year to use a three-story 
building complete not only with juke boxes 
but pool tables, a workshop, lounges, pianos, 
a hot-dog stand, a monthly newspaper, a 
dozen kinds of games from ping-pong to 
darts, and even a weekly radio program. 


Glamour Counts 


But even Fort Wayne misses one thing— 
glamour, which is as important to a youth 
center as to a night club. Teen-agers are 
really “sent” by centers like the Des Moines 
Bombardier (black oilcloth background 
with silver planes), the Arkansas City 
Ranch House (stick furniture, rough cloth 
curtains and cowboy murals, all by the kids 
themselves), the Clinton, Ohio, Deep Sea 
Dive (deep blue walls with life-size murals 
of mermaids, sea serpents, and ships). 

There are two especially “catsy” spots in 


_ Kankakee, Illinois—both have been going 


for several years. In the Crow’s Nest, a 
night club decorator and some hired hands 


helped the teen-agers turn the second floor 
of the YWCA into a luxury-liner lounge. 
While the kids sanded floors, washed win-~ 


dows and woodwork, professionals put up 
blue mirrors to give the effect of the sea 
outside, hung ships’ wheels for lights in the 
SS Sade te 


game room, swank colored lights behin 
frosted glass to glamour up the dance floor 
Even the running of the place is done 1 
a sea-going manner: a galley committee @ 
youngsters cooks hot dogs and hamburger 
and washes dishes; other committees, al 
serving for three months at a time, kee 
the place shipshape and plan special event 
like truth-or-consequence nights and WPé 
(woman-pays-all) parties. 

Across the street, at the Knights of Col 
umbus, another youth center called Th 
Drum furnishes friendly competition. There 
a parents’ club raised $6,000 to create ; 
Barnum & Bailey dream of red-and-white 
striped ceiling, circus murals, genuine bis 
show posters, and a quilted leather cok 
bar shaped like a huge drum, The Drun 
is more glamorous than any commercial ho 
spot in town. Besides dancing, it offer 
every sort of game, dramatics, and stud 
groups—but only as the demand come 
from the crowd. 

In many places the youngsters’ interest 1 
so intense that, when adults fail to meet th 
need, the high school crowd simply take 
over. Consider the amazing case of Kala 
mazoo. 


A Cross Section of Youth 


I found 500 boys and girls dancing? to : 
12-piece orchestra in Kalamazoo’s Studen 
Canteen —a_ garage-turned-youth-center. | 
was obvious that no conventional adult ha 
devised the window decorations (each | 
different shade of purple, yellow, orange 
green) or the colored furniture (each chai 
an individual symphony of the same). Th 
only adults in the place were the part tim 
director and Ed Halladay, a policeman 
hired by the canteen, whom the youngster 
adoringly called “our cop.’ The crow 
seemed a cross section of all types and back 
grounds. Ed Halladay confirmed my im 


‘pression. “They get ’em all here,” he saic 


“Do you see that girl over there? She’ 
worried our policewoman for two years, bu 
since she had her picture in the paper, helf 
ing clean up this place, it seems to hav 
given her a new slant on herself. You don’ 
know what this place means to some of th 
youngsters.” 
Conservative, Dutch-blooded citizens ¢ 
Kalamazoo could see no reason for an ir 


~. dependent youth center, but the boys an 


girls knew better. They got estimates on th 
amount of delinquency.’ They visited dive 
and counted the adblescents hanging aroun 
pool tables or bars, In high school discussic 
groups they threshed out what they wante 
When the Council of Social Agencies cas 
ally asked their opinion on recreation, the 
staggered the adults by producing a cor 
plete blueprint. The YMCA gave the 
temporary space and then the youngst 


Quiet checker game in Morgantown, W, Va., youth center 


ooked over every empty room in town un- 
| they found their spot. Finally the War 
-hest gave them $1,500, told them to go 
head. 

Youngsters varnished the 100-foot floor, 
1 abreast, by hand, and waxed it by night 
vith a borrowed hospital waxer. Impressed, 
ne Masons and Y’s contributed furniture. 
In opening night, with soloists, speakers, 
‘nd full orchestra, the place was a mass of 
tlowing peonies. Hadn’t cost a penny: one 
juture salesman simply let each patroness 
cnow that another was sending flowers that 
aight. 

The canteen is a year old now, and, in 
pite of some natural criticisms, the War 
Shest will sponsor it for another year. 

A few untoward incidents have occurred: 
wing-struck youngsters danced on nearby 
yorches on their way home and (to quote 
he police blotter) “played tunes on musical 
utomobile horns.” The youngsters them- 
elves feel that they desperately need a full 
ime director to help prevent such incidents, 


and to keep the place from turning into a 
mere dance hall. 

Most big cities find that neighborhood 
centers, picked and run by local boys and 
girls, work better than these oversize youth 
clubs. In Raleigh, a flourishing Teen Club 
collapsed of its own weight, so big that 
discipline became difficult, the budget too 
oppressive. It also slipped into another pit- 
fall: it became too much the hangout of a 
single high school. Indianapolis has avoided 
this with a series of twelve small centers 
furnished and decorated by the neighbor- 
hood crowd. 

A problem that faces every youth center 
is the curious caste system of age. Sixteen- 
year-olds will leave a place cold if it swarms 
with thirteen-year-olds, whom they consider 
“sad sacks’ and “dimmies.” Different 
centers have found different solutions to 
this snobbery. Some give afternoon hours 
exclusively to the junior high; others set 
aside special days or special rooms. 

When a city has a proper, thriving recre- 


Fulton School, Richmond, Va., has a room for jitterbugs wy 


ation program, youth centers fit naturally 
into the set-up—and have much stronger 
roots. 

In most cities, for instance, schools are 
morgues after three o'clock, dark monu- 
ments to our lack of imagination. Not in 
Richmond, Virginia. There the  school- 
houses are turned into community centers 
after hours. In Richmond’s Fulton School 
I saw a room done in Williamsburg blue, 
decorated with Walt Disney cutouts, and 
full of jitterbugging boys and girls under 
the benignant eye of the principal. 

Says Claire McCarthy, in charge of the 
public recreation program of Richmond: 
“If you can overcome the average school 
board’s feeling that a school is some sort of 
civic monument instead of a part of the 
community machine for living, the young- 
sters soon know the place is really theirs. 
We get them in to dance and play games, 
and the next year some of them are married 
and back for our sewing classes, and a little 
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The ever-popular soft drinks bar in the young people’s club at Waterloo, Iowa ual 


Allies in Exile 


The little known story of what unnamed soldiers, sailors and airmen from the in- 


vaded European countries have contributed to the fighting strength of the Allies. 


To THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES OF 
Europe, invasion day has always had a 
special significance. Now that after the 
long ghastly years, the first battles to thrust 
out the Germans are being fought on the 
soil of western Europe, it is well to exam- 
ine the part our Allies have played—and 
are playing—in the struggle for their liber- 
ation. 

The war has made London a true cos- 
mopolis. England’s capital has become the 
capital of Europe and today is not only a 
stirring observation post for continental 
affairs, but also the scene of many epoch- 
making international developments. The 
presence of so many exiled Europeans— 
both in the armed forces and in civilian 
occupations—has made the English very 
Europe-conscious. 

But it is not my intention to discuss here 
the personalities involved, or to speculate 
on the future of the smaller states in the 
postwar world. Much could be said, for 
instance, on the de Gaulle controversy, or 
on the Tito-King Peter situation in Yugo- 
slavia. This article, however, has a wholly 
different purpose. 


Invaded but Undefeated Countries 


This is the story of people who did not 
falter when in the grim year 1940-41 their 
native lands were knocked out one’ by one 
by the Germans; of people who, at the 
time when the fortunes of war seemed 
solidly and hopelessly against the democ- 
racies, deliberately chose the dangers and 
bitterness of exile; the wrench of leaving 
behind at the enemy’s mercy all they held 
most dear; the perils. of escape and the 
drudgery not merely of training but, first, 
of learning a foreign language in order to 
be able to train; the loneliness of life 
among strangers; and finally, the sadness 
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ordinary consolations enjoyed by soldiers, 
th sailors, and airmen. These European Allies 
do not have the blessing of a home to re- 
i turn to at the end of a voyage or on leave. 
_ They do not get little gifts from their fam- 
ilies or the warmth and stimulation of news 
from those they left behind. Most of them 
are nameless heroes to the world outside 
and even their deaths remain unknown 
save to their comrades; unknown even to 
_ their own families still ekeing out a miser- 
able existence under the. boot of the Nazis. 
This is a story of brave and determined 
citizens from nine European countries—in- 
_vaded but by no means conquered—who 
in the course of that year came to Great 
Britain, set up their own organizations 
_ there, and ranged themselves alongside 
_ their British comrades in arms. Eight Al- 
lied. governments were established in Lon- 
don at that time—the Belgian, Czechoslo- 
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of braving the risks of war without the 
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vak, Greek, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norwegian, Polish, and Yugoslav—and in 
addition, the Free French “National Com- 
mittee.” Though the Greek and Yugoslav 
governments later moved their headquar- 
ters to Cairo, and General de Gaulle’s 
Committee, after the liberation of French 
North Africa, was transferred to Algiers 
and later assumed the style of “Provisional 
Government,” a substantial part of their 
respective organizations still remains in 
Great Britain. For the sake of simplicity I 
shall refer to them as the nine exiled gov- 
ernments in London. 

The contribution of these Allies to the 
war ranges from active fighting in all the 
theaters of operation to the pooling of eco- 
nomic resources, joint diplomatic action, 
and constructive planning for the future. 
Their contribution to our far-flung ocean 
battles is outstanding. 

The importance of sea power has long 
been realized in Britain and in America, 
but never so clearly as in this total war. 
Early in our struggle against the Axis it 
became evident that the whole issue hung 
on the Battle of the Atlantic. Unless the 
vital link between Britain and North 
America, and beyond, were kept open, 
there was no possibility for a United Na- 
tions victory. To the Battle of the Atlantic 
was added that of the Pacific, of the dan- 
gerous conyoy route to Russia, and the Bat- 
tle of the Mediterranean. — 

To keep the world’s sea lanes open and 
to use them for the transportation of vital 
supplies is a stupendous task for the Allied 
navies and merchant fleets. In peacetime 
the British Isles require annually between 
60,000,000 and +70,000,000 tons of food, 
raw materials, and finished products. The 
goods shipped to Britain used to come from 
all over the world. Today the problem is 
much more complicated. The enemy, or 
enemy-occupied, sources of supply have 
fallen away. War -makes it necessary to 
protect the goods coming from all other 
sources. Further, not only Britain’s. essen- 
tial imports have to be carried across the 
seas, but fighting men and their arms and 
supplies. Established routes have to be safe- 


—Well-known in Britain as an author, 
journalist, lecturer, and radio commen-~ 
tator, Mr. Soloveytchik recently spent a 
number of weeks in the United States. 
In the course of a crowded visit he 
found time to write three articles for 
Survey Graphic. Our readers will re- 
member his engaging picture of the 
U. S. Embassy in London (June); his 
thoughtful study of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (July). | oF 


fallen victims, or “probable” victims, z 
the skill and daring of their crews. Per 
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guarded, new routes must be improvised. 

Britain’s shipping resources, though the 
greatest single unit in the Allied aggre 
gate, would have been wholly unequal to 
such a task, especially during the long 
period when American ships were not al- 
lowed to enter the war zone. 

In September 1939, Great Britain pos- 
sessed an ocean-going merchant fleet of 
only some 11,000,000 gross tons; sinkings 
and temporary damage considerably re- 
duced even that figure during the first 
years of the struggle. But the European 
Allies have virtually doubled Britain’s 
merchant fleet, bringing in some 10,000,- 
000 tons of fast modern ships, together 
with their officers and men. 


The Allied Navies 


Of all the immense services the nine 
European Allies are performing for the 
United Nations perhaps the most impor- 
tant is their magnificent work on the high 
seas. Norway, Holland, France, and Greece, 
with their old naval and mercantile marine 
tradition, have ships of every description 
and a competent personnel of worldwide 
experience. The Belgians, Poles, and Yugo- 
slavs are novices compared to them in these 
respects, but all of them in recent years 
have made considerable progress in their 
maritime activities. In a class by themselves 
are the “Free Danes” who, while not for- 
mally our allies, are doing splendid work 
for the United Nations. 

The naval forces of the European Allies 
are an important addition to the British 
and American navies. They comprise some 
250 fighting ships including cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines, as well as sloops, 
corvettes, and harbor service craft. Their 
crews, which are constantly augmented, 
now total about 30,000 officers and men. 

Probably the largest of the Allied fighting 
navies is the Free French which came into 
being just after General de Gaulle’s his- 
toric broadcast to the world on June 18, 
1940: “France has lost a battle, but France 
has not lost the war.” French ships imme- 
diately began to make their way to British 
ports and were promptly organized by 
Admiral Emile Henry Muselier, who had 
managed to reach Britain, into an efficient 
little fighting fleet, numbering some sixty- 
odd vessels. The bulk of the Free French 
naval force was part of the pre-war French 
navy; but the British -government has 
handed over to Fighting France a de 
stroyer, a submarine, corvettes, a flotilla 
of MTB’s, and the'latest types of frigates 
built in British dockyards. oh 

French ships have fought many: success- 
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British Information Services 


After sinking the U-boat which had torpedoed H.M.S. Harvester, the men of the French corvetce Aconit rescue the destroyer’s survivors 


haps the record goes to the corvette Aconit, 
which rammed and sank two enemy sub- 
marines in the space of ten hours, at the 
same time rescuing survivors of H.M.S. 
Harvester. She returned to port with a 
cargo of German prisoners. 

Capitaine de Corvette Bergeret, com- 
manding a flotilla of French corvettes, was 
the first French officer to win the Legion of 
Merit, the highest distinction that the goy- 
ernment of the United States can award 
to a non-American officer. 

As a matter of curiosity it is perhaps 
worth mentioning that the Free French 
naval force in Syria includes some genuine 
“horse marines.” Mainly Ismailian follow- 
ers of the Aga Khan, these troops are 
dressed like cavalry, with an anchor on 
their tunic sleeve to indicate their mari- 
time connection. Most of them now patrol 
on horseback stretches of the coast which 
cannot be guarded by other means. 

The Royal Norwegian Navy of today 
consists of some 80 units. At the time of 
the German invasion in April 1940, the 
Norwegian navy managed to inflict heavy 
losses on the enemy but was itself largely 
destroyed in the process. It had to be al- 
most completely reconstituted, and in this 
the whalers (of which about twenty were 
available) turned out to be particularly 
useful craft. Four of the fifty American 
destroyers received by Britain were allotted 
to the Norwegians, whose naval forces are 
active in convoying, patrolling, and mine- 
sweeping. King Haakon VII, himself a 
sailor, takes an active interest in his fleet. 

The Royal Netherlands Navy has always 
been divided between a Home Fleet and 
an East Indies Fleet. The latter, with its 
own bases in Holland’s colonial empire, 
has in recent years consisted of about three 
cruisers, eight to twelve destroyers, a num- 
ber of submarines, various auxiliary ves- 
sels, and its own naval aircraft. Its present 
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strength, which is reported to have been 
augmented, is undisclosed.’ The Dutch na- 
val force, excluding the East Indies Fleet, 
comprises two cruisers, four destroyers, and 
two dozen mine sweepers. The cruiser 
Helmskeerk and the destroyer Sweers were 
still under construction in the Netherlands 
at the time of the German invasion. They 
were towed to Britain and completed there. 

Poland’s small young navy has rapidly 
made a distinguished record. Nearly three 
quarters of its 26,564 tons managed to slip 
out of the Baltic and join the Allies. The 
Polish navy now consists of One cruiser, 
six destroyers, three submarines, and a num- 
ber of smaller craft. The exploits of the 
submarine Orzel will be particularly re- 
membered, and when that very gallant ship 
was sunk, a new Polish submarine, the 
Sokol, took its place. 

Until this war, Belgium never had a 
navy. But in 1941 a rapidly growing 
Belgian section of the Royal Navy was 
formed. It now.numbers about a dozen 
units-manned by several hundred ratings 
and men—all volunteers. 

All the Allied navies have training ships 
and schools for cadets, crews, and _ tech- 
nicians. A certain number of Allied cadets 
are also being trained at Dartmouth, the 
British Annapolis. Thus the problem of 
developing competent personnel is being 
solved. Ships lost—and the Allied navies, 
like their British and American comrades, 
have had their sad losses—are being re- 
placed as wartime facilities permit. 


Men of the Merchant Marine 


If the Allied navies, important though 
they are, aggregate only about 250 ships 
and some 30,000 officers and men, the mer- 
chant marine of the European Allies is far 
more imposing. 

Here Norway leads the way. A nation 


of barely 3,000,000, her merchant fleet in 


June 1939 was the fourth largest in the 
world with 4,834,902 register tons—consid- 
erably larger than Germany’s fleet then of 
4,493,000 register tons. Only Great Britain, 
the USA, and Japan possessed more ships 
than little Norway. In quality, Norway 
has the most modern merchant fleet in the 
world, two thirds of her vessels being driven 
by Diesel engines, capable of a speed of 
from twelve to sixteen knots under full 
load, compared to the ten-knot average 
for steam vessels. Even before the actual 
invasion of Norway, her shipping to the 
extent of over 2,000 tons was serving the 
British cause. 

After the invasion every single Nor- 
wegian ship on the high seas—and there 
were about 1,200 of them—or in harbors 
not controlled by the Axis powers, obeyed 
the radio instructions of the Norwegian 
government. 

Some 30,000 Norwegian sailors bring to 
Britain or take to the other theaters of 
war, oil, foodstuffs, munitions, and sup- 
plies of all kinds. There is also a contin- 
uous stream of men and ships from Axis- 
controlled harbors who brave the danger 
of death or imprisonment, escape to Britain, 
and immediately join up. Most of them are 
experienced men of the sea—sailors, whal- 
ers, and fishermen. Those who are not, 
rapidly become so. “By the seamen, who 
have the hardest lot of all,” said the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, Trygve Lie, 
“there has been shown the most uncondi- 
tional loyalty.” A British publication, The 
Motorship, has summed up the contribution 
of the Norwegian merchant marine to the 
Allied cause in the following words: “It 
is probably an understatement to say that, 
at the present time, this fleet is’ worth 
more to us than a million soldiers. It is 
perhaps less spectacular, but of far greate 
practical importance.” f 

(Continued on page 354) 
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9 return to at the end of a voyage or 
mnameless heroes to the world outside, 
_unknown save to their comrades; un- 
es, still under the boot of the Nazis. 


Photos from British Information Servic 
Crew of a Greek caique carrying out secret missions in the Aegean and Mediterranean 


Flier, Norwegian Air Force 
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Captain, officers and crew of a Danish merchant ship—“Free Danes,” who offered their setvices to the Allies 


iecond in importance is the merchant 
rine of the Netherlands, which threw 
» the common pool some 500 ships ag- 
gating over 2,500,000 tons. Providen- 
ly, they, too, were out of Germany’s 
ch at the time of the invasion. Like 
Norwegians they defied the German 
io order to proceed to Axis or neutral 
ts, and following the instructions of their 
n government, made for Allied ports in- 
ad. Many ships in Dutch harbors man- 
d to escape despite the bombs of the 
Fewaffe 
Next in size is the Greek merchant ma- 
e, which numbered 310 cargo vessels 
lover 3,000 tons, aggregating 1,485,215 
is at the beginning of the war. It also 
1 one liner of 16,990 tons and a variety 
other vessels. The losses it suffered 
re very heavy, amounting to 47 percent 
the total tonnage. The remaining 53 
cent, or 171 vessels, are now with the 
les, 
[he Free French, the Belgians, the 
goslavs, and the Poles have also brought 
‘merchant fleets with their own crews. 
tally, the “Free Danish” ships deserve 
cial recognition. More than half of 
nmark’s excellent modern mercantile 
rine, including the best and fastest ships, 
serving Britain in open defiance of its 
nm government. Four thousand Danish 
cers and men, and nearly 750,000 tons 
Danish shipping, are working for the 
ise of freedom. They are volunteers, 
they are serving entirely of their own 
e will and at great personal risk. Until 
ristmas 1943 they sailed under the 
tish “Red Duster,” but in recognition 
their services, like the Free French, they 
__w fly their own flag, the Dannebrog. 


Fishing Fleets off Britain 


Yet one more category of seagoing folk 
jst be mentioned. Fishermen from the 
ee of France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
mark—even Poland—are now fishing 
| the coasts of Britain. In their pic- 
esque little boats, several thousands of 
im preferred to put out to sea and to 
we the perils of German patrols and of 
’p water navigation rather than stay at 
ne as Germany’s slaves. They brought 
_h them their wives, their children—and 
| ir fishing tackle. 
_ deveral British seaside towns have been 
de the home of these oddly assorted 
all flotillas and now look like Belgian, 
_ tch or French fishing villages. At first 
fishermen viewed those of other nation- 
tes with suspicion, but soon they dis- 
_vered that they could teach each other 
te a lot. For instance, some British 
_termen are now increasing their catch by 
“opting certain Dutch and Belgian meth- 


_ (he enemy has taken heavy toll of all 
se brave men of the sea, in the navy, 

merchant marine, and the fishing fleets. 

_recially, in the beginning, losses of men 
1 ships were heavy. Thus in 1941, 

bre hundred and thirty-five ships, aggre- 

j ing 1,500,000 tons, were lost. 

| 3ritain’s gratitude to the Allied fleets 


_ .eing shown in many ways. Clubs and 
have been established, not only in 
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all the principal British. ports but in many 
ports overseas. Innumerable organizations 
provide comforts and entertainment; special 
broadcasts are arranged for the sailors and 
special papers and magazines of their own 
are printed for them. Needless to say, 
the presence of these heroic men of the 
sea in our midst has necessitated a number 
of special measures not only to insure re- 
fitting and maintenance of their ships, but 
also in regard to problems of discipline. 

Cooperating with the Allied govern- 
ments, the British authorities have estab- 
lished the rule that Allied seamen in Britain 
come under their own national law, applied 
by their own courts. In piloting the neces- 
sary measures through the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Morrison, the Home Secretary, 
said: “This is a,bill [Maritime Courts] 
which demonstrates to the point of proof 
that we intend to treat our Allies and their 
governments as full partners and not to 
follow the Nazi practice of taking their 
friends into protective custody.” 


Airmen—Czechs and Poles 


The contribution of the European Al- 
lies to the war in the air is somewhat bet- 
ter known than their great work at sea. 
Yet even here the full scope of their effort 
is not appreciated. 

First in the field—or rather in the skies 
—were the fully trained and tested airmen 
of Czechoslovakia who escaped—most of 
them to France, a few to Poland—after the 
rape of their own country. The Czecho- 
slovak Air Force took an active part in 
both the Polish and the French campaign, 
destroying a total of 158 German aircraft. 
The skill and the courage in combat of 
these airmen won them the highest tributes 
from the start, and the most famous French 
squadron, Les Cigognes included five Czech 
pilots. 

After the collapse of France they came 
to Britain, where the first Czechoslovak 
Fighter Squadron No. 310 was formed on 
July 12, 1940. By August 26 it was in the 
fight. During the first month of its op- 
erations it shot down 28 enemy planes. 
Other squadrons were rapidly established, 
with their own ground personnel. Their 
night fighters scored their first outstanding 
success when, during a particularly heavy 
raid on London, out of thirty machines 
shot down, six were destroyed by the 
Czechoslovak pilots. From the opening 
days of the Battle of Britain to the end 
of October, 1943 (the last available fig- 
ures), they brought down 173 enemy 
planes, and damaged or probably destroyed 
181 more. Many British and Allied decora- 
tions have been won by the airmen of 
Czechoslovakia, whose roll of honor is a 
great one indeed. 

The record of the Polish Air Force is 
equally impressive. Like the Czechs, the 
Poles were in it from the beginning, and 
their part in the Battle of Britain is par- 
ticularly significant. When tributes were 
paid to the gallant “few,” whom, in 
Mr. Churchill’s immortal words, so many 
owe so much, it should not be forgotten 
that among them flew a handful of Czechs 
and Poles whose contribution to victory was 
staggeringly out of proportion to their num- 
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ber. From August 8 to October 51, 177U, 
Polish pilots had destroyed 220 German 
planes for certain, 45 “probables” and 32 
damaged. During September 1940, they 
shot down 14 percent of the German planes 
destroyed by the RAF, 131 out of a total 


of 962. 
Free French and Belgian Fliers 


French pilots, gunners, and mechanics 
enrolled in the Fighting French forces un- 
der General de Gaulle determined to con- 
tinue the fight against Germany, and to 
help liberate their country. They came 
to England in ones and twos from con- 
tinental France and from the most dis- 
tant French colonies. Some had almost 
incredible escapes. One stole the Vichy 
Armistice Commission’s plane, and flew 
himself to England and freedom. Others 
crossed Spain on foot, or took ship for the 
East, and joined up by way of America 
and Canada. The Free French Air Force 
was established by General de Gaulle’s Or- 
der of the Day dated July 1, 1940. Since 
then it has never looked back. 

At first, the French airmen served in 
mixed RAF squadrons, alongside their 
Polish, Belgian, Dutch, and Czech com- 
rades. Then the first French fighter squad- 
ron—the Ile de France—was formed. It op- 
erated in Scotland, flying Spitfires supplied 
by Britain, and defending a vital area. 
This pioneer group established the tradi- 
tion of calling each new squadron by the 
name of a French province, its two flights 
by the names of the principal towns of 
that province. 

The Lorraine bomber squadron, flying 
Blenheims in Libya, earned many mentions - 
in Allied communiques, especially for their 
attacks on Halfaya Pass, where they bombed 
enemy transport, defenses, artillery, and 
the rock shelters where the Germans and 
Italians were hiding. Each plane made an 
average of three to four sorties daily, neces- 
sitating enormous toil by the ground crews 
on the sodden, earthy runways. ; 

In 1942, the Normandie squadron, made 
up of picked pilots with experience in the 
Battle of Britain and the desert, went to 
Russia. There they are flying Russian 
planes, and have over 100 victories to their 
credit. 

Other squadrons include the Picardy, 
formed in Syria, and the Artois, which 
served in French Equatorial Africa. This 
vast territory, which came over to General 
de Gaulle, had to be patrolled lest the Axis 
attempt to cut the trans-African route which 
it threw open to the Allies. Convoys had to 
be protected and submarines tracked down 
off the West African coast. 

Many French pilots and mechanics have 
served in famous British squadrons. In 
1942 it.was agreed that air crews to make 
up a French Fleet Air Arm should be 
trained in American naval aviation schools. 
Nearly every month some 150 French avia- 
tion cadets go to America for this train-. 
ing. aire wets 

French pilots are also flying on the trans- 

ican air route from’ Brazzaville in 
French Equatorial Africa to Beirut, Syria, 


a distance of 8,000 miles. ‘This air route 
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began, like all French enterprises since the t- 
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}mistice, with a minimum of equipment. 
vo Bloch 120’s, found in French Equa- 
jirial Africa, some out-of-date Farmaud 
id Dewoitines, and two enemy planes 
yzed in Syria, made up the machines 
pailable. Spare parts had to be taken off 
janes damaged beyond repair. Now this 
ae is using modern British and American 
pepper planes to carry passengers and 
ail. 

‘As they have acquired modern, efficient 
achines, French airmen have by their 
ill, no less than by their valor, made it 
ear that there was no lack of first class 
juman material for that powerful air sup- 
ptt which might have given a different 
ading to the Battle of France: Retrained, 
equipped, growing every day, the French 
ir Force now is taking over duties which 
ere far beyond its capacity in May 1940. 
Before the first Belgian squadron was 
rmed in Britain, a Belgian airman per- 
med an extraordinary act of daring. Fly- 
g back to his country, he unearthed the 
riginal flag of the Belgian Air Force pre- 
nted to it on the field of battle during the 
st war by the late King Albert, which 
ad been buried in a wood after the Ger- 
aan invasion of 1940. He brought this 
woud symbol of the Belgian national spirit 

» England, and at an imposing ceremony, 

was presented to the first Belgian squad- 
pn formed on British soil. But long be- 
pre that, Belgian pilots, like the Czechs, 
ne Poles, and the French, had been flying 
vith the RAF. 

The first “foreigner” to lead an all-Brit- 
+h air squadron was a Belgian Wing-Com- 
aander. Since then, several other Allied 
irmen have been equally honored. There 
te RAF squadrons today in which Allied 
ifmen are commanded by British, and 
thers where British airmen are commanded 
y Allied officers. For it should be noted 
hat in addition to their own national air 
orces or national squadrons incorporated in 
ne RAF, there are many Allied citizens 
serving on their own, so to speak, in the 
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And on Land 


Although it was not possible to evacuate 
ny substantial armies or armaments from 
ivaded countries, and although there seems 
» be a definite tendency among the young 
ven who escape to freedom to join the air 
orce or the navy, the nine European Al- 
es together now possess an army of well 
ver 500,000 men. By far the largest 
ngle armies are those of the Free French 
nd the Poles. But it would be invidious 
) distinguish between the size or the 
chievements of these nine fighting forces. 
ome of them are seasoned troops who 
ave fought on several fronts. Thus there 
re Polish units that have served in Po- 
ind, France, Norway, Africa, Asia, and 
aly. Much the same applies to the Czechs 
nd the Free French, Dutch colonial troops 
ere heavily engaged in the Pacific zone, 
id the Belgian Congo army took part in 
e Abyssinian campaign in 1941. Early 
is year the Czechs formed a division in 
ussia, ‘ , s / 
sadly speaking, these ‘Allied armies 
been divided into several parts, some 


of which are stationed in Britain, where 
certain coastal sectors are entrusted to their 
guard, some in the Near and Middle East, 
and some are now distinguishing them- 
selves in the fighting in Europe. Wherever 
there is a battle against the common enemy, 
Allied troops are to be found in the thick 
of it, performing wonders of gallantry and 
endurance, 


Exchequers of Their Own 


Even this brief acgount of the Allied 
war effort, at sea, in the air, and on land, 
is sufficient to show the necessity of an ex- 
tensive machinery for the organization and 
direction of all these far flung operations. 
Moreover, some of the Allies, like the Free 
French, the Belgians, and the Dutch, pos- 
sess vast overseas empires which are ranged 
on the side of the United Nations and are 
making a vital contribution in manpower 
and in natural resources. These territories 
require the exercise of complex administra- 
tive functions. 

For a government-in-exile to improvise 
war departments and other necessary 
agencies far from its normal centers and 
with a limited number of competent ci- 
vilians is no easy matter. Some of the 
European Allies in London happened to 
have at hand the right men, trained and 
experienced or with suitable ability for 
government jobs. But others had to find 
and train new men, or allocate jobs to what- 
ever nationals were available. It was not 
only a question of setting up the necessary 
departments with all that that implies— 
finding premises, getting installations and 
supplies, establishing contacts with British 
and other Allied officials, and so on—but 
there were also internal psychological and 
political problems that required careful han- 
dling. 

Critics of the exiled European govern- 
ments should. remember Dr, Johnson’s 
famous observation about the dog walking 
on its hind legs—that the remarkable thing 
was not that it was doing it badly, but that 
it could do it at all! 

In view of certain popular misconceptions 
there are several about these governments 
that need to be clarified. 

First, there is the question of finance. 


Far from constituting a burden on the 


British and American treasuries, most of 
these governments possess very substantial 
exchequers of their own and are largely 
self-supporting. The Belgian, Dutch, and 
Norwegian governments not only pay for 
everything they use, but they presented 
Britain with generous funds for the pur- 
chase of bombers and fighters. These goy- 
ernments—a unique situation for exiles— 
even continue to pay interest on their 
foreign loans. “ie 

Finally, it is worth recalling that in 
March 1941, before lend-lease legislation 
had been enacted, the Belgian government 
loaned Great Britain 3,000,000 ounces of 
gold (since repaid), to prevent the threat- 
ened stoppage of American supplies because 
Britain had exhausted her reserves of bul- 
lion and foreign currency. 

The Free French, who had to be heavily 
financed in the beginning, are now whol- 
ly self-supporting, as are the Yugoslavs. 
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The Greeks and the Czechs still have sound 
resources, but they have had to take up 
certain credits. Even the Poles, who 
from a financial point of view have fared 
worse than the others, have a little gold of 
their own in the United States. At great 
peril the Poles managed during the 1939 
campaign to transfer their National Bank’s 
gold reserve to France—only to be despoiled 
by the men of Vichy who gave it to the 
Germans. If, as they hope, the Poles re- 
cover this gold before long, their resources 
will be substantial. 

Thus the popular belief that Britain and 
America are bearing the cost of the war, 
not only for themselves but also for their 
European Allies, is as untrue in terms of 
pounds and dollars as it is in terms of 
valor and human achievement. 


Their People at Home 


Again, there is the accusation of squab- 
bling. Of course the members of each Al- 
lied government-in-exile squabble; why 
shouldn’t they? Do not the British and 
the Americans squabble? Does not Con- 
gress frequently oppose the President (and 
vice-versa), and the British voters time and 
again return Opposition candidates? The 
right to criticize and to oppose (to squabble, 
if you like) without being faced with the 
firing squad or the concentration camp, is 
precisely what the United Nations are fight- 
ing for. Then why do Americans demand 
from their European Allies a uniformity 
that they themselves wholly lack—and do 
not want? 

The exiled Allied governments are not 
concerned today with the task of shaping 
the future destinies of their respective peo- 
ples. It is their present job to direct the 
war effort of their armed forces and at 
the same time to safeguard the interests 
of the nations they represent. 

These nations today are also fighting. In 
every invaded country the resistance move- 
ment has reached tremendous proportions. 
The Germans themselves frequently speak’ 
of “Resistance Armies.” They, too, are a 
vital Allied contribution to the war effort. 
Theirs is a separate story, one of daring 
and endurance that defy imagination. 
There is just one aspect of it that must 
be included here. Though they are in close 
and constant touch’ with the exiled govern- 
ments, these movements do not get their in- 
structions from London. It is almost the 
other way around; the exiled governments 
have to pay a great deal of attention to 
the opinions and wishes of their people 
at home. The governments know only 
too well that accounts will have to be ren- 
dered and that in the long run the decisions 
will be made by the people they now repre- 
sent. No outside decisions can be foisted 
on the countries of Europe after their lib- 
eration from the German scourge—not by 
Britain or America or by the governments- 
in-exile. 

When that liberation comes, the Euro- 
pean Allies will be able to take legitimate 
pride in a unique achievement: Under in- 


credible conditions and against tremendous 


odds they are fighting the good fight un- 
dismayed by handicaps of numbers or re- 


sources. : 
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People v. The Fascist, U. S. (1944 


The defamation of groups has become the rocket bomb of the domestic fascist. Can 


: ae aries 
we control it by legal means without endangering legitimate freedom of expression: 


Attack WAS THE NAME GOEBBELS GAVE 
his first paper—Angriff. Attack is the first 
and final weapon of the fascist. Attack a 
leader, attack a class, attack a race—attack 
a peace. Always attack. 

Use anything—libel, slander, rumor, lie, 
obscenity: but ArrackK—DEFAME AND De- 
STROY, 

We are concerned here with the protec- 
tions the law offers men against defama- 
tion by the fascist. Not so much the pro- 
tection of the individual as of men grouped 
together in associations, classes, races, re- 
ligions. Nations even, for sedition in the 
twentieth century is but an extension of 
libel. The fascist has seen to that. He is 
total because he is out to destroy. 

The fascist attacks you, me, anybody. If 
we sue, he uses the court to amplify the 
attack. He expects acquittal because judges 
are tender to civil liberties, fear to infringe 
freedoms the eighteenth century revolu- 
tions guaranteed the individual. Acquitted, 
he is a hero; occasionally convicted, he is a 
martyr. One Jew-baiting agitator, Joe Mc- 
Williams, after conviction under the dis- 
orderly conduct statutes of the New York 
Penal Law, later reversed upon appeal, 
acted the tactic out. Said he: “They hailed 
me into the Court of the Eskimo and after 
they got me there they did not have the 
guts to say six months in jail or $5,000 fine. 
They got afraid of Christian opposition.” 

Libel is more to the canny fascist because 
he understands and takes advantage of a 
gap in the law. We still think in terms 
of the “individual” and our law of de- 


' famation, such as it is, is conceived only 


as a protection against individual injury, 
as the law of assault and battery is a 
protection for individual life and limb. 
Attacks upon social groups are pretty much 
outside the scope of existing law. And right 
there the fascist moves in: 

“The Irish are to blame for political 
corruption in our large cities.” 

“What is the trouble all over the world? 
It is the Sassoons in India and China. It 
is the Rothschilds in Europe.” 

“The public officers of the United States 
are anti-Christian, Marxian dictators, Judas- 
like betrayers of their country, planning to 
mingle the blood of Negroes, criminals, 
and Jews with that of Christian-American 
soldiers and sailors ‘by means of transfu- 
‘sions and so-called™‘blood banks.’ ” 

_ Of such stuff is the fascist attack syste- 
matically made. These are the calculated 


lies. These are the falsehoods daily circu- 
lated concerning groups, classes, and races. — 
_ The fascists strike at “Reds,” “democrats,” 


“Jews,” “liberals,” “Negroes,” “Catholics,” 
and run little risk of prosecution for libel. 


_ A group is too vague, the courts hold, too 
large to be defamed. 
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of War Information. 


CHARLES OLSON 


Vague and large like Hitler’s lie—the 
broader the libel, the better to eat you 
with! Exaggerate. Play upon suspicions. 
Get to the emotions where fear and preju- 
dice feed. Stimulate curiosity, rage, or thirst 
for sensation. Attack. 

Attack. Do what the tabloid, the car- 
toon, the caricature, the joke have done. 
Take libel as people have known it, with 
its early ecclesiastic background and later 
domestic character. Unwrap it from its 
heart-balm suits. Free it from those crusad- 
ing nineteenth century editors. And hurl it 
into their faces to destroy them and their 
“democracy.” Attack individuals, yes, 
where they are leaders, symbols. But above 
all, and always, attack the groups which 
make up, say, America. 


I. 


In the face of this peril, the democracies 
are confused, seek to strike back. To do 
so they turn to the law, thinking to widen 
libel to include groups, only to discover 
that their whole concept of civil liberty is 
involved. Thus there is the division and 
debate today in America over group libel. 

There are those who fear that such leg- 
islation will curb freedom of speech and 
therefore create more evils than it is de- 
signed to cure. And there are those who de- 
clare that freedom of speech and other 
civil rights have both valid and invalid 
uses, and who hold that fascist misuse of 
American liberties could be punished with- 
out injury to rights essential to democracy. 

The American heritage of middle class 
individualistic liberalism is ranged on the 
side of those who oppose group libel leg- 
islation. Our civil rights, like our economy, 
were conceived in individual terms and 
any move to widen them to cover groups 
works against the older currents of Amer- 
ican society. Group libel focuses anew a 


conflict we have seen appear again and 


again in these years.of change as America 
accommodates herself to the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
Our law has consequently been slow to 
appreciate the role of groups in twentieth 
century society. It took the Wagner act 
to write into the law the right of workers 
to organize., The isolated person is as 
helpless in the face of systematic defama- 
tion of his kind as in the face of con- 


—Here, Charles Olson discusses one of 
the most difficult problems before a 
democratic country in our century—and 
takes a definite stand. Mr. Olson, a 
writer and former Guggenheim fellow, 
was until recently assistant chief of the 
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certed economic power. The groups that 
are today of political consequence are re 
ligious, racial, ideological, occupational, 
They are vague and untidy, with over- 
lapping contours. But their need for pro- 
tection in the face of modern political 
warfare is just as urgent as that of wage 
earners caught in economic exploitation. 

Two other American peculiarities im- 
pede the passage of group libel legislation. 
One is the unique American attitude to- 
wards reputation. The purest sons of cap- 
italism, we tend to take libel seriously 
when it strikes at profits. We take it less 
seriously when honor, race, morals, creed 
is attacked. 

And we are used to license here in the 
West. We are cynical of law. It is just 
what we expected when we learn that only 
one cent was ever recovered in the fifteen 
libel suits against newspapers in Colorado's 
fifty-eight years as a state. We expect ir 
reverence, extravagance, violent words. 
“Fair game,” the lawyers call it. 

Thus libel action as a whole, civil as 
well as criminal, is of less significance in. 
the United States than in any other coun- 
try under the common or civil law. 

The general rule in American jurisdic- 
tions seems to be that a defamatory pub- 
lication directed against a large, indefinite 
group of persons is not redressible in a 
civil action of libel, unless the particular 
member of the group bringing the action 
is specifically referred to, either directly 
or by implication. The reasons which the 
courts have assigned for thus limiting 
civil liability have been that no one indi- 
vidual is injured by defamation of a group 
as a whole, and that the imposition of li- 
ability would unduly restrain freedom of 
discussion concerning groups and would 
harass the defendant and the courts with 


a multiplicity of actions. 


II. - 
Some attempts to protect groups have 
made use of the law of criminal libel. The 
rational basis of criminal prosecution for 
libel has been said to be its tendency to 
inflame and disorder society, and to create 
a breach of the peace. Criminal libel 
statutes as they stand are, on the whole, 
not directed specifically to the problem of 
group libel, and most of them refer, in | 
terms, only to the defamation of individ- 
uals. oat “a 
The most notewerthy of the Ameri 
cases sustaining criminal liability for grov 
libels are the so-calféd K. of C. cases. 
date back to 1915 and run up to 19: 
Four decisions held punishable, as criminal 
libels, defamatory -publications w hick 
charged that the fourth degree membei 
of the Knights of Columbus were rec 
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take an oath renouncing allegiance to 

ie United States and pledging themselves 
| discrimination against “Protestants and 
her heretics,” including in three of the 
ases, a pledge to murder the latter. 
|\In all these decisions, however, reliance 
was not placed solely on the theory that 
vurth degree members of the Knights of 
olumbus generally had been libeled; but 
1 the contrary, specific individual mem- 
sts were named in the indictment as the 
aen who were libeled. It seems clear, on 
ne other hand, that these individual mem- 
pers were not libeled to any greater de- 
rree than any other fourth degree members 
‘£ the Knights of Columbus. 
In these decisions, the courts, moreover, 
segarded the law as well settled that a 
‘riminal prosecution could be maintained 
or a libel upon a-group or class of per- 
ons, even though no one individual was 
pecifically pointed out. The reasoning was 
jaat such a libel “may tend as much or 
more to create a public disturbance as an 
‘ttack on one individual.” One court went 
0 far as to raise the question whether 
he “fact of numbers does not add to the 
‘normity of the act.” * 

In contrast a decision of the Court of 
seneral Sessions of the County of New 
fork in 1938 dismissed an indictment 
.gainst Robert Edmondson, the self-styled 
American vigilante. He was charged with 
ibeling “all persons of the Jewish religion.” 
The dismissal of the indictment in this 
-ase was in accord with the position taken 
xy a number of organizations, including 
he American Committee on Religious 
Rights and Minorities, the National Coun- 
il of Women, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
und the American Jewish Congress. These 
organizations filed a brief, as friends of 
he court, urging the danger to freedom 
of speech that would result from an ap- 
plication of the criminal law to libels 
directed against broad classes of society.t 

In the Edmondson case the court noted 
hat in the cases in which groups have been 
1eld to be libeled some individuals were 
mvariably named in the indictments as 
raving been libeled, whether directly or 


xy implication; and it stated that the 


soundest rule on the subject of group libel 
vas “that an indictment cannot be predi- 
ated upon defamatory writings assailing 
1 class or group, unless directly or by im- 
lication, some individual is libeled.” The 
ourt argued that none of the existing 
yuthorities supported an indictment “based 
m defamatory matter directed against so 
“xtensive and indefinable a group or class 


*People v. Turner, 28 Cal. App. 766 (1915); 
Srane v. State, 14 Okla. Cr. 30 (1917); Alumbaugh 
7, State, 39 Ga. App. 559 (1929); People v. Gordan, 
3 Cal. App. 627 (1923). The pledge to murder did 
lot appear in People v. Turner, ~ 


+ The current approach of the American Civil Lib- 
ties Union to the problem of group libel was crys- 
allized in a memorandum issued in June, 1944. The 


as ‘all persons of the Jewish religion’.” 
The court further stressed the potential 
dangers to freedom of speech, stating: 

“As is so well pointed out in the briefs 
submitted by amicus curiae, it is wiser to 
bear with this sort of scandalmongering 
rather than to extend the criminal law so 
that in the future it might become an 
instrument of oppression. We must suffer 
the demagogue and the charlatan in order 
to make certain that we do not limit or 
restrain the honest cg#amentator on public 
affairs. 

“And when one realizes how many 
forms of religion might consider themselves 
libeled and seek legal redress, were our 
laws so extended, and when we reflect on 
how our courts might, in such event, find 
themselves forced to the position of arbiters 
of religious truth, it is apparent that more 
would be lost than could be gained by 
attempting to protect the good name of a 
religion by an appeal to the criminal law.” 

The Edmondson case thus ran counter 
to the four decisions cited in the K. of C. 
cases. 


III. 


Because neither the present criminal nor 
civil laws are adequate to cope with the 
modern evil of anti-democratic defamation, 
new legislation has been proposed. A num- 
ber of group libel bills have been intro- 
duced into state legislatures and Congress 
in the last several years. The only statutory 
measure which has been enacted is the 
much discussed New Jersey “race hatred” 
law of 1935, a first attempt to deal di- 
rectly with Nazi anti-Semitic agitation. But 
in subordinating its specific’ purpose in a 
general reference to inciting hatred “against 
any group or groups . . . by reason of race, 
color, religion or manner of worship” the 
law defeated itself by such broad language. © 
It was invalidated by the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court in 1941. 

Most of the group libel bills which 
have been introduced have failed to make 
adequate provision to insure immunity 
from prosecution for bona fide discussion 
of public issues. Some of the bills, like 
the New Jersey law of 1935, would im- 
pose a general ban on all statements in- 


citing hatred against any racial or religious — 
_members, already has put many native 


group, regardless of the truth or falsity 
of the statement and regardless of the mo- 
tive of the person responsible for its pub- 
lication. Others bills would permit as the 
only defense a showing that the matter 
charged as libelous is true and was pub- 
lished with good motives and for justi- 
fable ends. Still others, such as those 
which have been proposed by Congressman 
Emanuel Celler of New York, provide 
generally that “defenses of truth and priv- 
ilege shall be available.” 

Most of the proposed legislation centers 
in state bills which would make it a mis- 
demeanor “maliciously” to - publish or 
cause to be published a libel upon a racial 
or religious group. One such model state 
bill defines a group libel as: 
“a publication by writing, printing, pic- 
ture, effigy or other representation, or by 
any form of wireless or radio broadcast- 
ing, which tends to expose persons desig: 


to the Federal Foreign Agents Registration 


nated, identified or characterized therein by 
race or religion, any of whom reside in 
this state, to hatred, contempt, ridicule or 
obloquy, or tends to cause such persons 
to be shunned or avoided or to be in- 
jured in their business or occupation.” 

Proposed federal bills aim to impose 
punishment for malicious group defamation 
by radio, to make group libels non-mail- 
able, and to authorize the issuance of in- 
junctions against the mailing and_ ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of publica- 
tions containing libels on racial or relig- 
ious groups. 

All these bills face two fields of con- 
troversy. Some who oppose group libel 
legislation as dangerous claim that no 
matter how carefully drawn is the statute, 
how narrow its scope and liberal its de- 
fenses, the measure inevitably carries a 
threat to the full freedom of expression 
which is basic to our democracy. In the 
hands of a hostile prosecutor and in a hos- 
tile community, it may be turned against the 
very minority groups which it is designed 
to protect. Whether so used or not, the 
presence of the law may operate, they fear, 
to discourage discussion of public ques- 
tions where the expression or opinion 
should be most free. In their opinion, 
no provision on the books designed to 
protect statements made in good faith 
could, for instance, give authors and pub- 
lishers the assurance that they might ex- 
press their honest opinions without fear of 
prosecution. The creation of that fear, 
they say, may be as effective as an actual 
conviction in imposing a curb upon the 
full and free discussion of public ques- 
tions. 

Others who oppose this type of legisla- 
tion see proceedings by the federal goy- 
ernment through sedition statutes as an 
alternative way to fight back at the fascists, 
without the risks of new legislation. It is 
already folklore that Washington got Al 
Capone for income tax evasion. The fed- 
eral government is seeking twenty-nine 
convictions in its present mass sedition 
trial. 

Opponents of group libel legislation also 
point out that the government, by re- 
voking mailing privileges, by interning 
alien enemies, and by denaturalizing Bund 
fascists out of business. And they refer 
Act, which requires every agent of a 
foreign principal who transmits in the mails 
or by any instrumentality of interstate or 
foreign commerce, “any oral, visual, 
graphic, written, pictorial, or other com- 
munication or expression” which is reas- 
onably adapted or intended to “promote 
in the United States racial, religious, or 
social dissensions,”’ to file copies of such 
publication with the Library of Congress 
and the Attorney General, and to preface 
such publication with a statement setting 
forth that the person transmitting such 
publication is registered as an agent of a 
foreign principal. | 

Among those who regard group libel 
legislation as mnecessary—whatever _ safe- 
guards the sedition statutes offer—argu- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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“Here’s a New Thing Altogether” 


Doing spade work of all kinds in the communities in which they are located, 


the USO clubs serving Negroes do an extraordinary job of social pioneering. 


THE work oF Necro pIRECToRS oF USO 
clubs is, of necessity, more far-reaching 
and wider in range than the work of their 
white confreres. White directors find the 
social forces of the community at their 
command. 

Negro directors, on the other hand, have 
had to break down walls of prejudice and 
public indifference—on the part of Ne- 
groes as well as whites—and in some cases 
actually have had to create a social milieu 
in which they could work. For these rea- 
sons, their work has a social value much 
deeper and broader than its primary pur- 
pose of providing relaxation and enter- 
tainment for Negro servicemen. 

Take the case of the club director I 
went to see in a community on the eastern 
seaboard. Few Negroes live in this com- 
munity. A few years ago the erection of a 
Negro church there lighted, fiery crosses 
in the town. When the USO moved in, 
the local USO committee did not wish to 
make facilities available to Negro soldiers 
on a bi-racial or an equal basis. Negro 
soldiers might have a dance one night a 
week, and that was all. Why not build a 
unit for Negroes? It was an unreasonable 
suggestion, since facilities there were ade- 
quate for all servicemen in the area. A 
few progressive members of the committee 
got together with consultants from the na- 
tional USO office. Local policy stretched a 
little. Negro soldiers might have a program 
on a second night. 

On this margin the Negro director 
started working. He knew prominent show 
people—a famous song writer, a dancing 
star, a comedian whose antics were sure- 
fire laugh stuff. All of them came for the 
Negroes’ program night. Seeking enter- 
tainment, white soldiers also came. And 
then the community wanted to come. 
We're not selfish, the Negro soldiers said. 
The community came. 


Since that time Negro servicemen have 


been using the club daily. The community 
did not quite know what had happened 
to it; but it was learning an easy lesson in 


tolerance, and it. was having a good time © 


athit. 


From the Ground Up 


__ In New York and Pennsylvania, in New 
Jersey and Virginia and Georgia it is the 
same; everywhere. Negro USO directors 
have had first to do the missionary and 
pioneer work that, because it had long been 
done among the whites, was largely as- 


sumed to have been done among the Ne- 


‘groes as well. It takes no feather from the 
caps of white USO directors to say that 


for the success of their programs in gen- 
eral they have had only to organize and 
in some cases reactivate forces already in 


J. SAUNDERS REDDING 


—By the author of “To Make A Poet 
Black” (1939) and “No Day of 
Triumph” (1942). English instructor 
and contributor to leading magazines, 
Mr. Redding is the first Negro to win 
the Mayflower award in literature given 
annually by the state of North Carolina. 
National headquarters of the USO 
asked him to visit the clubs for Negroes 
and record his impressions. This article 
is the result. 


existence: resources of the community were 
theirs for the asking. 

But not so the Negro. Instead of having 
buildings turned over to him, he has fre- 
quently had to fight greed and prejudice 
to rent even a third class building. In one 
northern town an organization of white 
realtors (at least one of whom was on the 
board of management of the white USO) 
opposed the Negro director’s rental of a 
building so bitterly that for several months 
his office was virtually in his hat and at 
the nearest telephone. When he did get 
the building, the rent was exorbitant and 
he had to spend considerable money for 
renovations. 

In some southern towns city officials have 
a propensity for designating the worst 
slums as sites for Negro USO centers. In 
one city, for example, the USO location is 
so bad that for a long time respectable 
Negro families would not permit their 
daughters to attend USO functions. (And 
some still do not.) Servicemen complained 
of being mugged in the neighborhood. 


A Neighborhood Center 


But it is not always as bad as this sounds. 
Frequently a diligent, knowing director 
makes the slum location work toward the 
long range objectives that, until his com- 
ing, were often thought unattainable. 

In one town the_underprivileged, rachitic 


Devoted Boy Scouts give free shines to 
servicemen at a Missouri USO club 
ae \ 


which he depends for volunteers. 4 
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children of the slums objected to the loca 
tion of the USO club on their playground 
a swampy vacant lot. They were deter 
mined that if they could not use thet 
playground no one else would. They stonec 
visitors. They tore out screens, broke win 
dows, chalked obscenities on the building 
Before the director could begin his author 
ized industrial program, he had to do so 
cial service spade work generally sparec 
white directors. 

First, he organized a club for the chil 
dren. He showed the youngsters movie: 
one day a week; a second day he gave 
them a party. He organized their mother: 
into a club. A trained nurse teaches then 
simple home nursing; someone else teache: 
home care. The director himself teache: 
reading and writing two evenings a week 
An unusually talented industrial worke: 
leads group singing once a week. With ; 
volunteer to help, the director solicitec 
books from the Victory Book Drive anc 
from the backdoors of likely white homes 
and began the only circulating library oper 
to Negroes in the town. 

Now, fourteen months later, the childrer 
do voluntary chores .of sweeping and dust. 
ing, fetching and carrying. They have im. 
posed upon themselves a nine o’tlock cur. 
few. Under the guidance of a panel of 
five volunteer women, two of whom are 
white, the mothers of the slum are trying 
to reason out their problems and are learn. 
ing something of civic responsibility. On 
a recent visit to the club, the police precinct 
sergeant, addressing the Negro directo: 
with the familiar condescension that is the 
custom of the South, remarked: “You got 
it so I wouldn’t know these for the same 
niggers. I’m right pleased.” 


Bringing in the Community 


But it is not only in the slum areas that 
Negro directors must carry on pioneer so 
cial work. It is among the more respectable 
members of the race as well—in churche: 
and schools and lodges, and in the home: 
of the hard-working people who suppor 
these. Negroes have had little training ir 
community activity and community re 
sponsibility, Their organizations are likely 
to be very closed, very exclusive, almos 
tribal. Negro ministers are very apt t 
think in terms of “my church” rather thas 
“the church.” in = 
_ This attitude has been broken down br 
education, by suasion, and by stimulatin, 
a sense of communitywide cooper: 
among the ministers and their cong 
tions. The breaking down sometimes 
novel forms. One director seriously 
sidered having himself baptized in 
of the three scattered communities 
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Snack bar above, and right a Sunday 
sing led by the club music adviser 
at an attractive USO in New Jersey 


Exhortation to “high patriotic duty” and 
“proud privilege” sometimes leaves the 
Negro cold. Moreover, he is a worker, his 
wife is a worker, and his daughter is a 
worker. Because of the increased tempo of 
his work and the allurements of overtime 
pay, he is out of the USO picture almost 
entirely. Though in some centers his wife 
and daughter are also in industry, the 
usual pattern of Negro women in service 
Occupations is not greatly disturbed. There 
is no large middle semi-leisured class 
among Negroes to draw on for volunteers. 
In spite of this, Negro directors have won 
the support of volunteers in numbers that 
put other groups to shame. They have 
gone to the cooks, the housemaids, the 
elevator girls, and appealed to them on the 
grounds of “having a good time’—not al- 
ways the best appeal, but one which works. 

“We simply had to put in a training 
course for our volunteer girls,” a director 
of a USO-YWCA agency told me. “They're 
not dumb. It’s just that they’ve never lived 
on this level before. They've never had 
YW’s or debutante clubs, and the com- 
mercial recreation they've been exposed to 
has been .. . well, just look about you. 
Juke joints, beer parlors, everywhere you 
turn. And the places they have to live in! 
If we did nothing but change the atmos- 
phere for these girls, we'd be doing all 
right. It’s better now, I think,” she said 
hesitantly. “But what was it before?” She 
stopped for a moment and gazed absently 
at the week’s program tacked on the wall 
above her desk. Then, as if she had com- 
pletely forgotten me, she said in a low 
voice: “And what will it be afterwards?” 

No wonder Negro directors think in 
long range terms. They know they can- 
not do their immediate jobs until these 
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long range problems have been started on 
the way to solution. They are having— 
the good ones—an educative influence far 
beyond USO’s original conception of the 
need. 


A Venture in Understanding 


In the South, the core of the directors’ 
thinking is to lift the level and stabilize 
the status of the Negro community and to 
bring about the mutual white and Negro 
tolerance so necessary to democratic growth. 
Neither end can be accomplished if the 
Negro’s sensitiveness to his own problems 
results in silence about them. This is often 
a sore point with whites who sit in on 
USO area conferences. “How can we help 
if we don’t know?” And they are willing 
to help, though sometimes their good will 


is hampered by a reluctance to disturb old 
and outworn community patterns. This is 
a sore point with Negroes. “Now is not 
the time,” even the most helpful whites 
are inclined to say. But on USO councils 
and in area conferences they are learning 
to understand the Negro and his problems, 
and also that these problems are America’s 
problems. 

This learning is on the level where it 
has always been most needed—the pattern- 
setting level, the white middle class level. 
A. banker’s wife in a large southern city 
did not know (she said it with a face 
pink with embarrassment) “that ordinary 
colored girls could be so neat and well- 
deported;” a white clergyman in an indus- 
trial town was surprised to discover that 

(Continued on page 366) _ 
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Is There an Answer ? 


Sometimes a small room in a safe free country can hold the 
tragedy and spiritual force of millions in occupied Europe. 


. 
a 
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YESTERDAY | WENT TO SEE A YOUNG FRIEND. 
A year or more had passed since I last 
saw her. She is from Czechoslovakia, I 
am Austrian. Her parents moved to 
Vienna in the pre-Hitler years. It often 
strikes me that we refugees have a new 
way of counting time: pre-Hitler—post- 
Hitler. Almost everything we think of 
or discuss with old friends begins with 
these terms. For a whole generation 
of Europeans that name has ‘become a 
terrible signpost marking the break of a 
century. 

Before Hitler, my young friend was a 
sheltered child, the youngest of four in 
the family and the only girl. When I 
first met Eva I was even younger than 
she is now. I came to spend a vacation 
as a guest at her father’s farm in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

To me, fresh from the city, everything 
seemed fascinating. I roamed about the 
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—Mrs. Kummer writes about her own 
friends; but her work at the Inter- 
national Migration Service in New York 
brings her into daily contact with tragic 
stories all too similar to this one. She 
is Viennese, and came to this country 
in 1940, after a year’s stay in England. 


Their father showed me about, stopping 
at her bed. The bedclothes had slipped, 
and so had the child’s nightgown, reveal- 
ing the tiny back of a child of three. 
From that moment, without even seeing 
her sweet little face and big dark eyes, 
I loved Eva. One small thing I still 
remember from that particular visit 
which took place so long ago. I was 
swimming in the river and Eva was sit- 
ting on the ground with her mother, 
watching me. Suddenly, I heard the high 
childish voice calling anxiously:- “Mam- 


this has been told many times before and 
by many people. To make it short: 
before anything was achieved—and there 
are very few who did achieve results in 
this direction—America was at war with 
Germany. 

Meanwhile, Eva’s parents had gone back 
to Czechoslovakia to live with her ma- 
ternal grandfather who was eighty-four 
when Hitler took over that country. He 
lived in a small village where he had built 
and developed a factory whose products for 
years in the past were exported to the 
Americas, Great Britain, Australia, and 
other countries. Now all his children came 
back to live with their old parents in the 
home of their childhood. According to the 
Nuremburg racial laws they were classi- 
fied as non-Aryans. Only one member of 
the family had succeeded in escaping to 
England, hoping that he would soon be 
able to have his wife and three boys join 


stables, and reveled in the smell of the pigs, mie, Mamminka, why is the Teta him. But his efforts, too, were thwarted 
cows, and horses. I mounted an old (Czech for aunt) flowing away?” by the war. Including Eva’s parents they 
mare, without knowing the least thing Eva has always loved children. She were twelve persons—five of them young 


about horseback riding. A few minutes 
later, to my surprise, I found myself ly- 


ing on the hard road, for the horse had ~ 


moved under a tree and the branches 
swept me off her back. I learned to 
drive a coach with two heavy horses and 
loved it. I remember to this day the 
doctor who had come for a visit, looking 
at me doubtfully when he found me on 
the driver’s box ready to drive him back 
to town. “Young lady,” he said, half 
joking, half in earnest, “remember I have 
a family at home!” 

I loved the many miles of fields full of 
corn, wheat, and barley swinging with 
the wind; the costumes of the peasants 
on their’ way to church on Sunday. I 
remember my effort and pleasure in talking 
with them, mixing my German with the 
few Czech words every Austrian knows. 

Austrians—Czechoslovakians; how  arti- 
ficial it always was, and still is, to foster 
hate or antagonism between these two 
nations so close to each other both physi- 
cally and psychologically. The geographi- 
cal situation makes the two countries 
neighbors and centuries of intermarriages 


and friendships have made their people. 


appreciate each other. Naturally, it is 
always possible for clever political propa- 
ganda, pursuing its own aims, to produce 
to some degree the reaction it wants from 
the people, usually the kind that spoils 
genuine human relationships. . 


A Family Separates 


= But I started out to give my earliest 
recollection of Eva. When I arrived at 


the farm in the late afternoon, the two 
youngest | children were already asleep. 


had just finished her child training studies 
when Hitler invaded Austria. Soon after 
the invasion she and her brothers got 
out of Vienna. Eva went to Prague first; 
later she joined two of her brothers in 
Australia. The third came with his young 
wife to the United States. Their father, 
involved in the liquidation of his big farm 
which the Nazis had ordered, was not 
allowed to leave; the technical term coined 
for this was he did not get his “exit per- 
mit.” _Eva’s mother stayed with him. 
As soon as possible, the son in the United 
States started the procedure to bring his 
parents to this country. 


The Door Closes 


Eva, hoping she might soon be with 
them here, applied for a U. S. visa and 
arrived about two years ago. At the time, 
she and her brother~believed their father 
might enter the United States under the 
preferential quota for farmers. After much 
time had elapsed they were told he was 
too old to benefit by that privilege. So 
they started anew, this time on the usual 
procedure of getting an affidavit of support. 
When they had succeeded in procuring one, 
suddenly there came the changé in immi- 
gration regulations requiring two affidavits 
instead of only one. They started all over 
again. Then came the day when this 
country was completely closed to people 
from Germany or German-controlled coun- 
tries. Only one possibility was left to 
those trying to escape Nazi persecution— 
Cuba. Eva and her brother tried this, too. 

There is no need of describing all the 
difficulties and obstacles they met and their 
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despair in not making any headway. All — 
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boys between fourteen and 
trapped, prey for Hitler. 

Eva held a position at a nursery school 
in one of the large cities in Australia. 
I saw her shortly after her arrival in this 
country. She seemed very mature for her 
age; how else could it be after the tre- 
mendous upheaval in her life? She had 
grown into a beautiful young woman. The 
dark eyes I had so loved in the child 
a few years ago, were very serious and 
underlined by dark shadows. After com- 
ing here she lived for two years with a 
family where she had charge of two chil- 
dren. We had been in contact only 
through occasional letters. ’ 

For the coming year she has obtained a 
position at a kindergarten in New York 
City, and yesterday I was able to go to see 
her. We talked about many things in her 
furnished room. About the present, first; — 
she said she was looking forward to the 
new experience in the kindergarten. Then — 
one of us talked of something that led 
us back to the past. I did not mention. 
her family back home, but asked whether | 
she had any news from her uncle in Eng- 
land. She told me the story in a few 
sentences. ; ~ 


.. Without Roots a 

The day her grandfather was buried in 
that little village int Czechoslovakia they 
sent her grandmother to a concentration 
camp; she must have been far up in 
seventies if not eighty. They depo 
Eva’s parents—nobody knows where. 
three sons of the uncle who had go 
England were taken from thei 


twenty— 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The United States and World Affairs 


SUMNER WELLES IS AN INTENSELY PRACTICAL 
iitatesman with confidence in the good in- 
eentions of human beings. Without having 
any of the attributes of an appeaser, he 
ss inclined to support any legitimate action 
that will preserve peace, especially if there 
ss hope that the war clouds will pass with 
tame. Well’ aware of the invidious de- 
signs of the enemies of democracy, he is 
also aware that the world is a checker- 
board of peoples who express themselves 
ldifferently in politics. Nor does he forget 
that the dominant party in a nation does 
mot always speak for all of its people 
and that with patience the better elements 
may be cultivated. He is a man who be- 
lieves in a well prepared nation, treating 
other nations as equals, secking trade on a 
friendly basis without coercion, and ready 
fo cooperate with others in maintaining 
peace without interfering in regional dis- 
putes or permitting its own military forces 
to serve under a superstate. 

Mr. Welles’ new book, “The Time for 
Decision” (Harper; $3), is of paramount 
importance. Its informal discussion of mat- 
ters of diplomacy give the average man a 
window into the procedure of the Depart- 
ment of State. Since its author worked 
for over twenty years for better relations 
with Latin America and practically made 
the President’s Good Neighbor policy an 
actuality, he writes with authority about 
South and Central American affairs. As 
Under-Secretary of State he had access to 
information vital to our existence, and as 
the President’s emissary he met and in- 
terviewed many of the world’s leaders. 


His book has certain specific contribu-_ 


tions to make. First, it is practically a de- 
fense of the President’s foreign policy, in- 
cluding his efforts to stop the European 
war and to delay action in the Pacific. 


It characterizes the President’s dealings — 


with Britain on over-age destroyers and 
airplane bases as matters of great foresight 
and praises his policy toward Franco as 
both “wise and realistic,” though admitting 
that our failure to support the republic was 
our gravest error. , 

Second, it explains Mr. Welles’ battle 
for non-interference in South American 


affairs and, without referring specifically > 


to Secretary Hull, condemns as highly dan- 
gerous the policy of non-recognition of the 
Farrell regime in Argentina. 

_ Third, it gives a conservative view of the 
iture world settlement, rejecting the super- 
tate and the international police force 
nd suggesting a continuation of the United 
lations in a supervising body, with regional 
‘oups looking after local interests. While 
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by no means certain of the best way to deal 
with Germany, Mr. Welles concludes that 
partition into three administrative areas 
will be necessary to prevent another cen- 
tralized effort to make war. 


Western Hemisphere Relations 


Mr. Welles gives an account, more gen- 
eral than specific, of the development of 
better relations with Latin°America during 
the Roosevelt administration. He approved 
the results of the Montevideo conference 
of 1933, at which the agreement or treaty 
on the rights and duties of states expressly 
forbade intervention in the internal and 
external affairs of any state. Mr. Welles 
was fresh from the Cuban upheavals and 
had been instrumental in getting President 
Machado to resign. The Hoover adminis- 


‘tration already had reversed the Wilsonian 


policy of not recognizing governments es- 
tablished by revolution, and the Roosevelt 
administration went further in conciliatory 
measures, although not as far as Mr. Welles 
might have wished, for he supports the so- 
called Estrada doctrine of 1934, under 
which recognition is automatically given 
any government that reaches power. 

Mr. Welles states that the Secretary of 


State signed the treaty prohibiting interven- 


tion, but dogs not mention the reserva- 
tion of Secretary Hull that the United States 
reserved its rights under the law of na- 
tions. The agreement was meant to re- 
move the threat of American coercion; it 
was presented to the conference by Argen- 
tina. This makes all the more significant 
the author’s emphatic condemnation of the 
present policy of the State Department in 
not recognizing the government of General 
Farrell in Argentina. 

Mr. Welles believes that this non-recog- 
nition constitutes intervention in its tra- 


ditional form and serves only to build up 


the Falangists and other anti-American ele- 
ments, obscure the real issue in Argentina, 
and unite the people behind a dictatorship 
that could not stand if left to function by 
itself. As Samuel Flagg Bemis wrote be- 


fore the Farrell coup: “The Latin Ameri- . 


can policy of the United States has become 
identified in our'time with the security of 
the whole Western Hemisphere.” Mr. 
Welles believes this security too valuable 
to risk by the “catastrophic” policy of the 
State Department. 

Out of his association with South Amer- 
ican affairs comes his belief in regional 
obligations, which he translates into the first 
step toward an international organization 
to maintain peace, much on the order of 
Walter Lippmann’s “nuclear” groups. He 
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is especially eloquent on the subject of the 
“inter-American system,” which stems from 
the conference for the maintenance of peace 
held at Buenos Aires in 1936 at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt. Mr. Welles 
thinks this was “intrinsically the most im- 
portant inter-American gathering that has 
ever taken place.” It established the prin- 
ciple that “every act susceptible of disturb- 
ing the peace of America affects each and 
every American republic and justifies the 
initiation of the procedural consultation” 
among the nations. 

This agreement helped materially when 
war came to the United States. Argentina, 
again, was uncooperative; the foreign min- 
ister of Argentina even requested lend- 
lease aid, in the form of warships, planes, 
and munitions, and when Mr. Welles re- 
fused, pointing out that Argentina had 
failed to take any part in defending the 
hemisphere against the Axis, he retorted 
that this was discrimination against his 
country. 


Cooperation with the USSR 


If Mr. Welles’s views on Russia are rep- 
resentative of those in the departments of 
state of the other democratic nations, then 
the Soviet Union may write its own ticket 
at the peace table. Indeed, there is little 
else that any other nation can do without 
risking war. Mr. Welles is not wholly sat- 
isfied with Soviet plebiscites. When he re- 
views pre-war history he takes sides with 
Joseph E. Davies in the opinion that the 
purges were directed against men “suborned 
by the German general staff” and that the 
non-aggression pacts with Hitler and Japan 
were highly ingenious proceedings, giving , 
Stalin important advantages and hoodwink- 
ing Germany. 

In passing, Mr. Welles says that Ger- 
many agreed to Russia’s war on Finland 
and adds later that Russia no doubt wants 
Finland independent. He has little sym- 
pathy for the territorial demands of the 
Poles, whether based on the historic lines 
of 1772 or the peace of Riga; neither are 
“sacred” and the Curzon line is the best. 
He thinks an eastern regional system of 
friendly states presided over by Russia is 
legitimate, but is a bit apprehensive over 
the possibility that they may become pro- 
tectorates and eventually be incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

Obviously Mr. Welles is unable to suggest 
more-than advice and friendly watchful- 
ness on the part of the United States, for 
Russia is powerful in its own areas. He 
thinks it may become the greatest menace 
or the greatest power for good the world 


has ever seen, and wants the United States 
to hold it in a cooperative arrangement for 
peace and ‘“‘a democratic and effective world 
organization.” 


Maintaining the Peace 


Germany will be difficult, and so will 
Japan. Mr. Welles expects the military 
experts of both nations to resume their 
secret methods, and devotes some space 
to describing the theory of “indirect com- 
plicity,” or secret penetration of other na- 
tions, which can be met by a vigilant and 
awakened concern for the welfare of 
America. 

Mr. Welles meets the arguments against 
partition of Germany by declaring that the 
dangers of centralized control are greater 
than the “centripetal urge” of a partitioned 
Germany; that three divisions might be 
made: one of Prussia, Mecklenburg and 
Saxony; another of Upper Hesse, Thur- 
ingia, Westphalia, Hanover, Oldenburg 
and Hamburg (and presumably Schleswig- 
Holstein); a third of Bavaria, Wuerttem- 
burg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, the Rhine- 
land, and the Saar. East Prussia would go 
to Poland, thus placing Danzig and Gdynia 
in Polish hands. This would mean moving 
two thirds of the population out of East 
Prussia, on their own volition. 

Mr. Welles expects the indoctrinated 
youth of Germany to become a force of 
fanaticism and revenge. He fears that the 
German military command may stimulate 
the growth of communism in its world- 
revolutionary form and that “many well 
intentioned liberal elements” in the United 
Nations will hail this as popular self-gov- 
ernment. This differs slightly from Walter 
Lippmann’s view. Mr. Lippmann thinks de- 
feated Germany may try to agitate for anti- 
bolshevism in the West and anti-capitalism 
in the East in order to get the balance of 
power and “squirm” free of restrictions. 

Mr. Welles’ review of pre-Pearl Harbor 
negotiations is full of praise for the Pres- 
ident’s course which, he says, successfully 
delayed the Japanese. Before Pearl Har- 
bor there was no popular support for a 
positive policy. 

It seems that the closer men are to the 
business of state, the less eager are they 
to present blueprints for a postwar world 
organization. Mr. Welles’ discussion is 
decidedly conservative. He is in agreement 
with Walter Lippmann rather than James 
T. Shotwell. Like Mr. Lippmann he sup- 
ports a system that grows up from small 
beginnings rather than an over-all gov- 
ernment imposed atthe top. His opposition 


to such a super-government, as well as 


his opposition to mandates, is based on the 
failures of the League of Nations. Today, 


says he, it is shown.that Woodrow Wil- 


son was wrong; Theodore Roosevelt and 
Clemenceau were largely right. 


_ Starting with a regional system, such as 


the inter-American, Mr. Welles wants a 
provisional United Nations executive coun- 
cil able to check regional rivalries. States 


in regional systems must deal with con- 
 flicts in their areas; in this way American 


troops would not be called upon every time 
ere is trouble in the Balkans. Represen- 


tion in the pune would be by regions. 


iy of America squarely o 


The mandate system must be replaced by 
international trusteeships, in which all the 
powers of a region would join hands. This 
would avoid such flagrant violations as 
the fortifying of mandated islands by 
Japan. Various other agencies are outlined, 
some to be taken over from the League. 

Obviously, much of this is in the way 
of suggestion. But it shows the direction 
of official thinking. It is logical that Mr. 
Welles’ long experience in state matters 
makes him an eager supporter of a consis- 
tent foreign policy that will make the 
United States a force for democracy abroad, 
a good neighbor, and a just competitor 
without imperialistic designs. 


DEMOCRACY REBORN, by Henry A. 
Wallace. Selected from public papers and 
edited with introduction and notes by 
Russell Lord. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3. 


WirH THis Book, Mr. WALLACE MOVES 
into first place among the champions of 
the American way of life. For he lays it 
down as a maxim that the obligation of 
freedom is the security of the common 
man. Then he shows how that obligation 
is to be discharged. 

Mr. Wallace rejects the well-thumbed 
ritual which unctiously acclaims the na- 
tional system as a faultless thing. The 
system, in fact, is faulty because it has 
failed to serve the people upon the level 
of its maximum capacity. It has within 
its gift boundless security for everyone. 
Yet it hands out poverty and unemploy- 
ment, preventable disease, premature death. 

Before the war, the people as a whole 
did not know that these evils were avoid- 
able. Now they do. Today the system 
is to them a colossus able to work mira- 
cles in prosperity, if it so desires. This 
knowledge is, of course, the spur to ac- 
tion. If the old system continues wil- 
fully to disserve the people, they will get 
a new system. 

The classical alternative to capitalism 
is socialism. As the people’s antagonism 
to a defaulting capitalism mounts and 
mounts, it more and more will turn into 
approval of the alternative. If capitalism 
fights the movement towards socialism— 
as it will—then the people will fight back. 
Socialism will toughen into communism. 
Class war will follow. Freedom will be 
driven underground. 

It would seem that chaos is inevitable 
if socialism is the only alternative to re- 
actionary capitalism. But it is not. The 
immense value of Mr. Wallace’s contribu- 
tion lies in his insistence on the fact that 
the real alternative to the old capitalist 
system of scarcity is a new capitalist sys- 
tem of abundance. Capitalism itself is not 
the cause of the nation’s woes. It is the 
misuse of capitalism. Special privilege 
misuses capitalism to get high profits. | 

America’s national policy must be 
economic security for the people. To Mr. 
Wallace, America’s foreign policy is Amer- 
ica’s domestic policy extraterritorially ap- 
plied. Mr. Wallace is not an isolationist. 


He is a nationalist who would put the 


benefits of internationalism at the service 
of his country. He bases the foreign pol- 
n national self- 
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interest. He knows that America’s secur- 
ity is possible only in a world itself se- 
cure. Therefore, Mr. Wallace would aim 
aN nations at the future level of Ameri- 
ca’s prosperity. By doing so, he starts 
the world towards peace. 

W. D. HErRIDGE 
Former Canadian Minister to the 
United States, Ottawa 


POTENTIAL WORLD POWERS 


THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA—A 
Short History, by Owen and Eleanor 
Lattimore. Norton. $2.50. 


THE VATICAN AND THE WAR, by 
Camille Cianfarra. Dutton. $3. 


CHINA HAS BEEN FOR MORE CENTURIES THAN 
any other nation a civilization of great pro- 
fundity and an empire of vast powers. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. the imperial 
power and the civilization decayed. In our 
time, China seems to resume her triumphal 
march—amid the chaos of more than thirty 
years of civil and international war a new 
national and imperial consciousness is being 
hammered out. At the same time, a new 
civilization is emerging in China as a result 
of the impact of Western influences on the 
ancient tradition. 

Owen Lattimore has traveled widely 
through the vast Chinese empire, was 
advisor to Chiang Kai-shek and is now 
deputy director of the Overseas Branch 
of the OWI, in charge of Pacific 
operations. Mrs. Lattimore shared her hus- 
band’s travel and study.. They have under- 
taken the difficult task of describing in lit- 
tle more than 200 pages the character and 
history of the Chinese civilization and na- 
tion from its legendary past to the trans- 
formation of the twentieth century, *to 
which about half of the book is devoted. 

The purpose of the authors has been 
largely achieved: it is a brief introduction 
to Chinese problems. Though the book is 
favorable to the present Chinese govern- 
ment, it makes clear that China is a one 
party dictatorship, and that its future is. 
entirely uncertain. “The Kuomintang, as 
the party that controls the government, has 
yet to make a great historical decision— 
whether it will champion the interests of 
the people as a whole, or itself submit to 
domination by the landlords who are the 
strongest survivors of the old society of 
China.” 

The authors know the Chinese Empire 
too well not to discuss the role of its sub- 
ject and dependent nationalities. Today, 
Chinese nationalists often speak as if they 
wished to “emancipate” the Asiatic peoples 
under French, British or Dutch rule. They 
maintain that these nations will never re-_ 


store liberty to their subject peoples, for- 


getting that Britain gave liberty to Egypt 
and Iraq, and set India, Burma, and Ceylon 
far on the road to self-government. The 
Chinese nationalists “forget to include, in 
the lists of those te be emaicipated, the 
peru of southwest China—ethnically 
ated to the peoples of Thailand and Bur- 
ma—and the people of Sinkiang,. Tibet 
and Mongolia. pinback ut ae 

_ The Lattimores hope that the Chin 
will give the Tibetar ‘ioeel utono 
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jeeping the conduct of foreign relations 
| Chinese hands. Though why such a 
}lution should satisfy the Tibetans but 
pot the Burmese, to whom Britain has 
ven at least as much as China would 
rant Tibet, is difficult to understand. Nor, 
view of the completely unknown future 
democracy and human rights in China, 
it certain that it would not be in the 
terest of Chinese liberalism and security 
pr Great Britain to continue to keep Hong- 
ong the citadel of liberty under law and 
jcogress which it has been for the last 
uindred years. Whatever the future of 
smocracy in China may turn out to be, 
ae British base in Hongkong can harm 
hina as little as the American base in 
¢ewfoundland or Trinidad will harm 
‘ritain. 

Rome was once a world power, an em- 
ure like China; Mussolini’s attempt to re- 
fore it to that place failed lamentably. 
ut Rome has been the center of a civili- 
ation claiming universality as the see of 
t. Peter, and there is no doubt that Rome 
3 the seat of the papacy will continue to 
‘ercise its influence on the course of 
vorld civilization and, at least indirectly, 
m world politics. Liberals often are crit- 
cal of the Vatican’s role in modern history, 
ind not without justification; too often 
ne Vatican has regarded itself as the bul- 
vark against liberalism. It is all the more 
secessary for liberals to gain a compre- 
sensive picture of the ideals and forces 
wfluencing the actions of the Vatican. 

Camille Cianfarra, an American-born 
‘ewspaperman of Italian descent who has 
‘een educated in Italy and has lived there 
he greater part of his life, has written what 
aay be regarded as the story of the rela- 
ions of the Vatican to the present world 
onflict presented probably as the Vatican 
wishes it to be viewed in America. The 
vell written book makes clear the great role 
vhich the Vatican intends to play in the 
ettlement of the postwar world. 

While many Catholic influences, especial- 
y in Spain, in Latin America, and even in 
*‘rance, have opposed the liberalism, 
rotestantism and “commercialism” of 
sritain and the United States, the Vatican 
oday is represented in the rather para- 
loxical situation of regarding the two 
Protestant Anglo-Saxon nations as the nat- 
ral allies of the Catholic faith.” 

Mr. Cianfarra sums up the attitude of the 
Vatican in the following words: “Admitted- 
y, the two arch-foes of religion are neo- 
aganism fostered by Nazi Germany, and 
theism fostered by communist Russia. . . . 
Vith German powers smashed, Russia will 
utomatically become the most dangerous 
nemy, not only of the Catholic Church 
ut of all other faiths as well. To counter- 
ct this long foreseen danger, the Vatican 
vill support the postwar policy of England 
nd the United States, the two conserva- 
ive powers which cannot conceivably ac- 
ept Russian hegemony.” The Pope, like 


aany other religious leaders, is preaching — 


sve and good will among men; but the 
fatican is also a political power, for many 
enturies of the past a political world- 
wer, and even today not devoid of world- 
ver aspirations. —e 


Mr. Cianfarra’s book tells the story ot 
Vatican diplomacy and of Italian politics 
during the last decade both faithfully and 
uncritically. Though the reader may often 
find himself disagreeing with the author’s 
opinions, he will find the book full of 
many interesting details which make the 
story of the last crowded ten years even 
more colorful. 

Hans Koun 
Professor of History, Smith College 


HOW NEW WILL THE BETTER WORLD 
BE? by Carl Becker. Knopf. $2.50. 

A WISE OLD MAN ONCE REMARKED THAT NO 

one should go out into the world without 

imagination in one hand and a knowledge 

of history in the other. The author of this 


book has whole fistfuls of both. Profes- 
sor Becker has for at least twenty years 
been considered one of those rarities in 
American scholarship—a sound historian 
who writes so well that it is a pleasure to 
read what he has to say. Equally at home 
in the history of the old world and of the 
new, sparked with imagination and com- 
mon sense, Professor Becker has written a 
book which deserves to be widely read. 
In a welter of important books about the 
postwar world this stands out as one of the 
few which are truly great and are indis- 
pensable to an intelligent approach to the 
problem. 

Not everyone, of course, will agree with 
the author’s conclusions, yet none can af- 
ford to ignore them. He has built this small 
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Some of the greatest of writing men and 
recent years, Who will take their places? 
Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, 
of achievement await the new men and women of power.” 
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pook around the answers to eight questions, 
each serving as a chapter heading: 

1. What is wrong with the world we 
haveP 

2. Can we return to normalcy? 

3. Can we abate nationalism and curb 
the sovereign state? 

4. Can we abolish power politics and end 
imperialism? 

5. What are we fighting for? 

6. What kind of collectivism do we want? 

7. What kind of international political 
| order can we have? 
8. What kind of international economic 
| order can we have? 


One note runs throughout the volume: 

a demand that we be realistic and maintain 

| historical perspective. Thus Mr. Becker 

asserts that the super-world state is a 

definite impossibility, because nationalism 

will be even more potent’ after the war 

than before. Liberals criticize and con- 

| demn the British Empire, yet we are re- 

! minded that that empire stood alone, for 

twelve months, against a Hitler conquest 

; of the world and gave us the time to pre- 
| pare for victory. 


Idealistic visionaries think this war is 
so horrible that at its conclusion all peoples 
will combine to prevent future wars. The 
author realizes that “when the war is over, 
most people will be so glad that it is over 
and done with that they will wish not to 
have to think about it any more. Their 
strongest desire will be to return to the 
' occupations and interests which,.on account 
of the war, they have had to give up for 
the time being.” A keen student of his- 
torical trends, Mr. Becker is sure that some 
form of collectivism is inevitable. We have 
only the choice of what form it will take. 

That this book was not selected by one of 
the book clubs, or has not become a best 
seller throughout the nation, is a reflection 

) on the thinking qualities of the American 
“4 people. If, after reading this review, you 

do not rush out to buy or borrow a copy, 

it is the fault of the reviewer—but it will 
| ~, be your loss. 
Die Rate ApaMs Brown, Q.M. 3/c 
“ay? United States Coast Guard 


MAJORITY RULE AND MINORITY 
RIGHTS: A Study in Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy and Judicial Review, by Henry Steele 
Commager. Oxford University Press. $1.50. 


WHEN PresipENT R60sEVELT OFFERED Con- 
gress his plan for reorganization of the fed- 
eral judiciary, the hustings and the market 
place resounded with violent discussion of 
the place of the judiciary in American life. 
If Professor Commager had seen fit to pub- 
lish his balanced and carefully reasoned lit- 
tle volume at that time, he would only have 
added fuel to the-fire, for he presents a 
definite thesis. Seen under the changed 
light of conditions of wartime activity in- 
. stead of domestic upheaval, the temper and 
the sanity of his argument become appar- 
ent as they could not then have done. 
The thesis of the volume is an amplifica- 
_ tion of the idea expressed by Justice Holmes 
in his “Collected Legal Papers” that the 
United States would not come to an end if 
we lost our power to have the courts de- 
acts of Congress void. Mr. Com- 


mager, however, makes no attempt to dis- 
cuss the idea of the judiciary as a harmo- 
nizer of the federal system but revolves his 
discussion around the questions of ma- 
jority rule—as expressed in acts of Congress 
—and minority rights. He points out that 
Congress in but few instances has ever 
threatened the integrity of the constitution- 
al system or the guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights; that in fact Congress rather than 
the courts has protected these basic free- 
doms. His most important point is that 
the majority can be trusted without judi- 
cial interference to respect minority rights 
and that “with full realization of the risks 
involved—training in such governance 1s 
essential to the maturing of democracy.” 

For all its cogency—or perhaps because 
of it—there is something not entirely con- 
vincing about the argument. Mr. Com- 
mager is too clear in his thesis and too in- 
clined to fail to take adequate account of 
the arguments of those who disagree with 
him. He quotes Jefferson overmuch, for 
despite Jefferson’s great importance in the 
upbuilding of American life, he is not of 
the twentieth century. Last of all, Mr. 
Commager’s use of the term democracy to 
mean majority rule is too simple, for the as- 
sumptions of democracy mean much more 
than mere counting of heads. 

But he has made a real contribution with 
his work, not the least important part of 
which is his realization that liberalism has 
emphasized too much the individual inter- 
est in minority rights, and that the real 
task confronting us is to make clear to ma- 
jorities that the interest of the whole of 
society is at stake in questions such as those 
raised by legislation impairing any aspect 
of civil liberties in the world today. 

Jane Perry CLarK Carey 
Barnard College 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY, edited by Harold F. Wil- 
liamson. Prentice-Hall. $5.35. 

THIS BOOK Is THE JOINT EFFORT OF TWENTY- 
six economists and historians of high stand- 
ing to depict and evaluate the salient ele- 
ments which have contributed to the 
growth of America from the early days of 
its colonies to 1943, The first chapters de- 
scribe the physical environment into which 
the colonists came, the European invest- 
ment of capital and labor in the colonies, 
and the efforts of Britain to regulate the co- 
lonial economy in the British interest. 

The westward expansion before the 
Civil War, with the influx of immigrants, 
the struggle with the Indians, and the sec- 
tionalism of a new country of wide area 
and without easy methods of travel, ship- 
ment and communication, are given as the 


second epoch of the nation’s development, 


The importance of agriculture and of the 
evolution of agricultural tools, exports and 
the manufacture of products made from ag- 
ricultural materials, form the climax of 


this period. 


The third stage of development was in- 
augurated by the beginnings of the heavy 
manufacturing industries before the war 
between the states and the early efforts to 


develop a banking system that would serve 


the needs of both expanding agriculture and 


a: 


expanding industry. Considerable empna- 
sis is laid upon the business fluctuations and 
successive economic crises before 1860. The 
passage of the Homestead Act, the emer- 
gence of agricultural regionalism, and the 
rise of manufactures in the central part of 
the country between 1860 and 1880, bring 
this earlier period to a peak. 

From 1860 to 1900 the country was 
growing up—in manufactures and trade, 
banking and monetary systems, railroad 
and steamship transportation, the rise of 
the modern labor movement, and the ten- 
dency to large scale production and large 
scale use of credit for industrial and com- 
mercial development. 

The closing chapters trace the history of 
American public finance, the anti-trust 
policy, and forms of business organization 
and management. 

It is a book well worth the attention of 
both professional economists and laymen. 


Don D. LescoutEeR 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION, by 
Karl Polanyi. Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 


THIS BOOK DEALS WITH IMPORTANT MATTER 
in a fascinating mood of discovery. “Is 
there such a thing as freedom in a complex 
society or is it a temptation designed to 
ruin man and his work?” It seems to this 
reviewer. that the book, original and full of 
meat though it is, is sufficient neither in 
scope nor in logical cogency to justify the 
author’s sweeping conclusion: “The free- 
dom that Western man gained through the 
teachings of Jesus was inapplicable to an 
industrial society. . . . The post-Christian 
era of Western civilization has begun.” 

For such a millennial judgment, the 
proof adduced for the alleged failure of the 
liberal and individualistic approach to the 
problems of the last one hundred and fifty 
years and unnumbered years ahead is but 
meager. The argument is this: Liberalism, 
as conceived under the special circum- 
stances of the industrial revolution in nine- 
teenth century England, was built upon 
the sands of pernicious fictions. Liberal- 
ism invented the system of self-regulating 
markets that was to bring the world un- 
ending technical and human progress. But 
to constitute these markets, the fiction had 
to be established that men, land, and 
money were also freely marketable com- 
modities. * 

In consequence, the industrial revolution 
went awry for the human beings involved 
in it. Creating a huge proletariat, sacrific- 
ing land husbandry to industry, crucifying 
the countries of the world on the cross of 


the gold standard, England’s liberalism did 


almost irreparable harm to herself and to 
the world. Natural society—to character- 
ize which the authof: goes all the way to the 
Trobriand Islands-—has been: killed by 
dividualism, and only chaos has ensued 
the British proletariat gave up revolt 2 


the defeat of Chartism, it was because it 
was cowed into submission and never r 
covered civic vitality. If America until 1 
cently was spared the full 


impact _ 
Bes on 


7 “3 


fects of liberalism, she had her open 
ontiers to thank for it; but that is over 
ow. 

In a peculiarly loose and fictional vein, 
ir. Polanyi makes out both world wars to 
> the unavoidable outcome of the chaos 
ceated through the Market. In the course 
¢ this development, a few enlightened 
nglishmen discovered the remedy for 
nese deadly liberties—they discovered So- 
sety, with a capital S, which now must 
edeem the world. Freed from the shackles 
rE the self-regulating world markets, 
nodern man will thrive once more in new 
neieties, “organized in a great variety of 
vays, democratic and aristocratic, constitu- 
onalist and authoritarian, perhaps even in 
fashion yet utterly unforeseen. . . . Indus- 
rial society will continue to exist when the 
ttopian experiment of the self-regulating 
aarket will be no more than a horrible 
aemory.” 


Prof. Robert M. Maclver, in his fore- 
vord, praises the author for successfully re- 
writing history. To a critical reader who 
aas had some previous contact with the 
vubject matter, Mr. Polanyi’s studies would 
Mave seemed truly worthwhile if modesty 
ad inhibited his jumping from slender 
oremises to stark conclusions. He does not 
cewrite English history correctly when he 
erects barriers of bookish logic between 
English visions of Liberty and of Society. 
Western civilization has been and is being 
built up in the creative interaction of both 
principles. It takes poor vision to see in 
the individual influenced by Christianity 
the antithesis to Society. 


Could Mr. Polanyi have written a cau- 
tious history of the liberal “fictions,” or 


all the other social, economic, and cultural 
working-hypotheses that have guided the 


actions of Western man, he might have 


then perhaps have learned why much ma- 


ligned liberalism has given Western so-— v Rekee medricn 
ety the resiliency with which it now Schulze-Maizier’s “German Self-Criticism. 
1 The chronicles provided by Mr. Crip- 
pen himself give, in many respects, excel- 


Gg 


ices that “variety of other societies,” his 
not too attractive alternative. . 

Former associate editor Toni STOLPER. 
utscher Volks-wirt 


RMANY: A SELF-PORTRAIT, edited by 
Harlan R. Crippen. Oxford University 
Press. $3.75. p 
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Russia and 
the Peace 


By Bernard Pares 


The Day 
Is Coming 


By William Cameron 


The Great 
Decision 


By James T. Shotwell 


Here is a shrewd and unbiased reply 
to what the public wants most to 
know about Russia. “It leaves the 
reader with a feeling that he has at 
last penetrated the fog perpetrated on 
Russia by both her friends and her 
enemies.’—New York Herald Tri- 
bune $2.50 


“A vital, dynamic novel . . . required 
reading for revolutionaries and reac- 
tionaries,” says The New York Sun of 
this mature and deeply thoughtful 
novel which is essentially a story of 
the people and their heroic struggles 
toward an ideal. $3.00 


“Pertinent, convincing, and informa- 
tive . . . one of the most important 
analyses of the factors which deter- 
mined the war and must shape he 
peace terms that has yet appeared.” — 
Boston Herald. “A contribution to the 
education of American opinion.” — 


N. Y. Herald Tribune $3.00 
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cal, economic, and political motives which 
rather his working-hypotheses, along with have to be taken into account if one wants 

to understand modern Germany and mod- | 
ern history in general. Of the documents — 
excluded, to my regret, I should like to 
brought us nearer to the truth. He would mention Wolfgang Koehler’s courageous 

L _ “Talks in Germany” published in April, 
from Friedrich © 


1931, 


and selections 


lent, pregnant surveys. | 


__ however, they seem to me too fatalistic in _ 
their retrospective valuation of the devel- | one complete section of the famous te 
_ How  - 
often did I hear from neutral observers 
between 1936 and 1940 that Baldwin’s 


opment of the Weimar Republic. 
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IS THERE AN ANSWER? 
(Continued from page 360) 


and they, too, were sent to a concentra- 
tion camp (or perhaps it was into forced 
labor.) They had separated the family 
of Eva’s other aunt, deporting the two 
boys and the parents to different places in 
Poland. At the time only one member 
of the family was left at the old home— 
the mother of the three boys, wife of her 
uncle in England. They may have left 


her because she was considered “half 
Aryan.” 
I watched Eva while she talked. I felt 


paralyzed; I could not have uttered a word. 
Her lovely face was rigid, her voice did 
not falter. She added, “I think it would 
be better if Father and Mother were dead.” 
I nodded; she was right, of course. 

I had to fight hard to keep my self- 
control. Eva had to be like that, quietly 
composed, I thought, or she would not be 
able to go on at all. I looked around the 
room. Tjjere were a few snapshots on the 
fireplace. I took one; I had to say some- 
thing entirely apart from that terrible re- 
port I had just heard. I saw the picture 
of a small child. “What a darling baby,” 
I said. Eva took the picture and smiled 
—the genuine, sweet smile of a very young 
girl “This is the baby of a friend in 
Australia,” she said. Then she went on to 
tell me a few things about her life in that 
country. 

It grew late and I had to leave. I said 
goodbye as if nothing*had happened to 
us both; as if I were leaving her old 
home of the pre-Hitler days, where she 
had lived as the young, protected daugh- 
ter of adoring parents, parents whom now 
she wished dead because “it would be 
better for them.” I did not kiss her lovely 
face as I had done in the past when say- 
ing goodbye. What right had I to be sen- 
timental or over-emotional? 


The Invisible Barrier 


I do not know exactly what thoughts 
crossed my mind on my way back to my 
own room—one of those typical furnished 
rooms which to thousands of us have be- 
come a substitute for our lost homes. We 
do not “go home” any more—we just go 
back to our rooms. I was glad it was 
night so that no one could see my face. 

There was again that thought which 
had come to me often before and will, I 
know, come many.times more, like a vision: 
Before me the tangible world, New York, 
a city where millions live the kind of life 


- that we, too, before Hitler, lived and en- 


joyed; what some would call a “normal” 
life. Between us and these tangible mil- 


lions was an invisible barrier built by 


our experiences. Such experiences con- 
veyed to them through print, black as it 


may be, cannot, fortunately, duplicate the 
‘reality. Have those experiences then 
_ transferred us to another planet? Is that 
. why life seems so unreal to us? 
_ ‘There is the other side of that vision: 
oe other millions, thousands of miles away, 
4 are Anieplaces ‘called ghettos or concentration 
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camps or labor camps; or walking the 
streets of cities and villages which we 
have known well—where we were born. 
They, too, are not living a normal life; 
they are tortured; they suffer’ atrociously, 
unimaginably, pains both physical and 
mental; they are killed. Again I asked the 
eternal question, the question that has 
been asked ever since man’s faith was 
shaken by events too cruel for weak hu- 
man beings to bear: “Why can all this 
happen if there is a God in Heaven?” 

I came back to my room somehow 
and sat down without taking off my coat. 
After a while, almost mechanically, I 
took from the bedside table a small book 
of daily quotations from the Bible and 
opened it, seeking the quotation for that 
day. The book had been given me be- 
fore I left Vienna, and though the dates 
are for 1939 I still use it when I need it. 
And I did need it badly last night. I 
found the line. It said, “Oh thou of little 
faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 


“HERE’S A NEW THING” 
(Continued from page 359) 


at least some Negro ministers could talk 
intelligently about problems common to 
the profession; a young college girl, seeing 
a Negro captain at a USO club, learned 
for the first time that Negro soldiers could 
attain commissioned rank. 

There is, of course, a lot they still need 
to learn. They need to know that there is 
a Negro of general’s rank in our army, 
but also they need to know that too many 
Negroes cannot read and write. It is help- 
ful to know that “ordinary” colored girls 
can be well-deported, but it is also im- 
portant to know that “ordinary” colored 
girls in some communities are unwed 
mothers at sixteen. It is salutary to know 
that Negro professional men can talk in- 
telligently about professional problems, but 
it is no less salutary to have some inkling 
of the problems that beset them as Negro 
professionals. 

In the North, East, and West the core 
of the Negro USO directors’ thinking is 
integration and cooperation with the 
whites. There is a bi-racial USO club at 
Sacramento, Calif. Pittsburgh has bi-racial 
USO activities. In Ayer, Mass., and in 
other communities, whites and Negroes get 
along together in the USO. 

But it is in its primary function—the 
work with servicemen and industrial work- 
ers—that the more immediate effects of 
USO are seen. There are 286 USO clubs 
and extensions under Negro direction and 
the total budget for free services rendered 
in these runs to hundreds of thousands of 


dollars. With many Negro professional” 


workers, the Travelers’ Aid, under the aus- 
pices of the USO, is doing an important 
job of casework and counseling for the 
relatives of service personnel. USO lounges 
located in railroads and bus stations render 
services of inestimable value to the large 
number of servicemen in transit. In three 
months at one Negro USO club, the num- 


_ber of servicemen served jumped 850 per 
cent as a weekly average; in another, m 
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dustrial workers use the showerbath fa 
cilities on the average of 410 times a week; 
in still another, there are 900 junior hos. 
tesses, 70 percent of them domestic servants 
and industrial workers, who give eight 
evenings a month for volunteer services. 


The Little People Benefit 


But this is not the whole picture. To get 
a true picture one would have to talk te 
little people like the humble domestic whe 
lived in one of a row of newly repaired and 
painted shot-gun houses facing a USO 
club. 

“Mister,” she said, “for nine years I 
tried to git the lan’lord to do som’pin te 
this place. Every time I seen him for 
almos’ nine years. Then they put up that 
club ’cross the street an’ I felt too shame! 
Ain’t it a nice place? Then they had a 
openin’ of it on a Sunday an’ I went an’ 
seen my lan’lord settin’ up there with the 
mayor an’ such-like, an’ he made a spect- 
fyin’ speech ‘bout treatin’ the colored with 
justice an’ such. The nex’ day—yes, sir, 
the very nex’ day—I got me out a nice 
clean dress an’ fix’ myself up real nice an’ 
I went on downtown to that man’s office 
an’ I th’owed that speech right back in 
his face. I did it perlite-like, but I did it, 
an’ tol’ him ’bout bringin’ his heart an’ 
his mouth more together. B’lieve me, fore 
that week was out he had his mens in 
here fixin’ and’ doin’. This row look’ right 
nice now, don’t it? That ol’ USO is the 
principal cause of it lookin’ thisaway too. 
That ol’ USO is all right with me.” 

Then there was the Negro sergeant at- 
tached to the medical corps. I was frankly 
skeptical of what he told me. “All right,” 
he said, “let’s go to the company cam- 
mander.” We passed through the day room 
where I saw a placard warning in frank 
language against social disease. Below this 
was the weekly program of the village 
USO—dances, movies, socials, vespers, and 
even a music appreciation hour. 

The captain laughed when the sergeant 
explained his errand. He was a young 
fellow, modest-seeming, frank-eyed. “It’s 
true,” he said. “The incidence of social 
disease in my company has dropped 61 
percent. I can’t go all the way with the 
sergeant here,” he said, “but it really didn’t 
start dropping until they got that USO 
club in the village. Maybe the officers 
ought to get some credit too. Can’t give 
it all to USO,” he said, laughing. 

Later the sergeant took me along the 
bluff above the river, where ugly crowded 
houses squatted. “The girls who live here 
work in the paper box factory,” the ser- 
geant said. “They’re not prostitutes. That’s 
the trouble. If they were professionals we 
could handle them under some military 
law, I suppose. But when USO moved in 
here, I told the director about them and 
he went to the clinic in the town up the 
river, and then to the factory people. Now 
we're getting things cleaned out a little 

Part of that picture, too, would be 
gaiety of USO dances; the earnest con 
tration of the chaps writing unaccustome 
letters to folks back home; the hapr 
sometimes loud-mouthed rivalry at chec 
ers and ping-pong; the quiet, free 


. 


ae boys around the snack bars and the 
ibbies; the simple nerves-loosening services, 
ae rendering of which are after all the 
aain purpose of the United Service Organ- 
zations and which often result only from 
ne close, unaffected, sincere and some- 
nmes subtle cooperation of whites and their 
degro colleagues. 

“Did they have this in the last war?” I 
seard one soldier ask another. 

“No. This here’s a new thing alto- 
~ether.”” 

“D’you suppose they’ll have something 
tke this for us when this war’s over? 
come place where we can go an’ not feel 
tke bums?” * 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Jeez, I hope they do. Snooky’s beer par- 
or back home ain’t nothin’ like this.” 

“Ah, come on. Let’s get us a coke.” 


WAR AND MUSCLE SHOALS 
(Continued from page 347) 


phosphorous in the country. Muscle Shoals 
s a large producer of ammonia and am- 
monium nitrate, and of calcium carbide 
jor synthetic rubber. Near these nitrate 
blants are also large plants of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, producing aluminum 
‘rom bauxite, and of the Electro Metal- 
urgical Company producing ferrosilicon. 
in a hundred ways Muscle Shoals is at war. 


Pioneering 


But above all else, Muscle Shoals is a 
slace where new industries are born. Re- 
search goes on here in war as in peace. 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


Demonstrations which begin in a test tube 
*xtend all the way to a largé scale mass 
sroduction industrial plant. From unde- 
veloped or wasted resources of this south- 
TM region new industries are springing. 
Ine of these is the extraction of alumina 
‘rom common clays. After five years of 
‘esearch, what is known as the Walthall 
orocess is ready for development on an 
ndustrial scale whenever needed. 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter 


the time required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write 


and transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the 
drudgery of old-fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the 
marvelous SPEEDWRITING system. It has no signs or symbols but uses the 
familiar tetters of the alphabet. It eliminates the strain of taking dictation and is 
easy to read back, 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare 
now for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you 
just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER 
72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD. 


i Md 


Another large scale project through re- 
earch and experiment at Muscle Shoals is IN 
the development of an electric furnace 
srocess for producing elemental phosphor- 
ous and highly concentrated phosphatic 
fertilizers from low grade ores which only 
em years ago were considered commercial- 
ly unavailable. Because of the combination 
of low cost electric power and phosphate 


TRADE MARK, REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your 
hours of recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand e 
rock, two large chemical companies have in six weeks of home study. You can take longer if you wish ; many fal 
suilt phosphate plants in Middle Tennes- have learned Speedwriting in less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speed- 
writing at home in their spare hours. The cost is only a small fraction of 

Cs what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is nationally rec- 
The day of haphazard development at ognized and highly endorsed by educators and business lead- 
Muscle Shoals is over. Wilson Dam, instead ers. It has been used for over twenty years in leading corpora- 
of a single, isolated unit of questionable FE R F E j tions and Civil Service. Mail coupon below for illustrated 

u 

FASCINATING NEW 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


i . t obligation; no salesman will call. 
value, is one of a galaxy of dams that bring booklet. No cost, no g ; 
Gives you full informa- 


the Tennessee River under control—to MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
check floods, to bring navigation back on 2S UL: eae 
the river, to aid agriculture, to generate valde 


res tion about Speedwriting, School of Speedwriting, Dept. 167 1 
‘ae Transmission cOwiGts pattern the end ines eae ath 274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 
sky and the hills with their web of wires, ing typical business sen- ED ea, a rseareris Boer exDense your i nee ' 
carrying the power that means new life reall ni snotthapd in a writing—The Modern Shorthand; also your easy, in- # 
/ . . Tres! em.0! 
to the people, new industries for the Val- H 
» ? iti Wathen Rictaicks Aden bended tok (as Lato overs rats ‘Gc J 
y. School of Speedwriting : 
Here at Muscle Shoals has been fought 274 MADISON AVE., AdGIOSS sey seecseses cossesseenereesenersaseneanen oes t 
the twofold fight for the public control of N. Y, 16 Clty../800 Bitte aie B10" Boos Nott sayy eae 
FF, em mS YD A SO 


great national assets of energy—and for 
| es (In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY Grapuic) 
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the unified development of an entire wa- 
tershed. The results spell out a lesson in 
unity: unity between a series of interlock- 
ing dams; unity between flood control, 
power, and navigation. Unity between 
land, river and sky—the essential unity 
between the kind of agriculture on hill- 
tops and in valleys and the flow of water 
in rivers. Unity between people and re- 
sources; nature and man. Lessons in unity 
we have been slow to learn and have 
wasted much in learning. 


PEOPLE v. THE FASCISTS 


(Continued from page 357) 


ment exists over whether the civil or the 
criminal law offers the better remedy. Those 
in favor of the criminal law take the 
position that only responsible public of- 
ficers should be authorized to institute pro- 
ceedings under any proposed group libel 
legislations and that, accordingly, no pri- 
vate civil action should be authorized. They 
observe that to allow any private -action, 
whether for damages or an injunction, 
would present the possibility of serious 
abuse, since many people fancy themselves 
to be wronged by statements which in the 
public interest men should be free to make. 

Those favoring the criminal law further 
observe that legislation of this character 
should be based on the premise that its 
purpose is the prevention of a_ public 
wrong, not the redress of an injury to par- 
ticular individuals; that the individual dam- 
age to members of the defamed group is at 
best speculative; and that the machinery 
for the redress of a wrong to the entire 
community should be criminal prosecution 
by responsible public officials, not private 
actions by irresponsible individuals. 

Those who object to the use of criminal 
libel show much more comprehension of 
the fascist tactic in the twentieth century 
struggle. The whole cast of our law fa- 
vors the criminal defendant, particularly 
where his crime is not a shocking one. 
The need for a unanimous verdict, the 
proof beyond a reasonable doubt, the poli- 
tics of the district attorney’s office—all 
these conditions play into the hands of the 
criminal defendant. 

‘As Joe McWilliams demonstrated, crim- 
inal action puts the defendant, if he is re- 
leased, in a position of vastly enhanced 
prestige and increase the contempt of his 
followers for the weakness of democratic 
processes. If he is convicted, the sentence 
is short, and the cry of martyrdom serves, 


_among the supporters of the anti-democratic 


leader, to fasten them to him. And 
throughout the proceedings he and _ his 
gang are able to charge the opposition with 


violating civil liberties, as has Lawrence | 


Dennis in the current sedition trial. This 


‘tactic weakens the democratic forces, for 
_among them are those whose feelings of 


guilt for untraditional conduct are real 
and deep, ° 


_ Turn now to those who favor a civil 
remedy. This has the advantage that the 


courts can operate with the background of 


_ experience crystallized in the law of 
_ defamation. It would also be relatively 


easier to obtain a verdict in a civil action 
than a conviction in a criminal case. The 
civil law leaves open the possibility of an 
action in equity for an injunction against 
the distribution or further publication of 
libelous matter. And, lastly, a staple of civil 
suits at common law is the defense of truth. 
Permitting that defense in group libel 
suits would go a long way both in avoid- 
ing the complaint of martyrdom and in 
meeting the need for public discussion 


which the Constitution recognizes and 
which Americans profess and value. 
IV. 


Objectors to any legislation and those 
who prefer criminal as opposed to civil 
action both suffer from too traditional an 
approach to a problem which is at the cen- 
ter of the twentieth century. As David 
Riesman, a lawyer, professor, and the man 
who has made the most complete and 
penetrating study of democracy and 
defamation, points out: “In the more or less 
democratic lands, the threat of fascism and 
the chief dangers to freedom of discussion 
do not spring from the ‘state,’ but from 
‘private’ fascist groups in the community.” 
In fact if the problem is approached from 
the traditional point of view the whole 
discussion is relatively futile. For law 
will not serve if both legislatures and 
courts follow rather than lead society. 

To depend today only upon civil lib- 
erties or the government to meet the evils 
of group libel is to avoid the battle. For 
the field of the fight is the people, that 
large and mobile public opinion which is 
the controlling force in politics. Defamation 
is aimed at the people. Give the fascist 
devil his due. He works there and there 
he must be met. He attacks opposing 
groups—‘‘labor,” for example, and weak- 
ens them in the eyes of the community 
as a whole—and even in their own eyes. 
Or, instead of attacking the prevailing 
system, he cunningly shifts his defamation 
to relatively powerless scapegoats—Negroes, 
Jews, Mexicans. The fascist manipulates 
group against group, and wedges in. He 
must be stopped there, and only a vigorous 
people can stop him. 

The law alone is not enough. Modifi- 
cations in libel law and practice must go 
hand in hand with such administrative 
controls as the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act and Federal Communications 
Commission regulation. They must be 
planned along with active governmental 
education, information, and counter-propa- 
ganda. They must be integrated with “pri- 
vate” efforts to eliminate poisons from the 
stream of communications. ; 

But a law awakened to the demands of 
the people can prove one arm in the strug- 


gle. That is why the civil law, where the ~ 


people can bring their own suits, is im- 
portant. That is why libel law which goes 
beyond individual and liberal concepts of 
“liberty” must be made available to a people 
joined together, as we are, in the groupings 
which modern technological society makes 
inevitable. To frame such a law is the chal- 
lenge on the doorstep of the believers in 
civil liberty. A people locked ‘in combat 
with the fascists must fight on all fronts. _ 
Nh eae =i 
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THE YOUNGER SET 


(Continued from page 349) 


later they tune in for the discussion groups 
and movies. We keep the neighborhood, 
and all ages, closer together.” Since the pro- 
gram started, the rate of delinquency arrests 
in Richmond’s Fulton School district has 
dropped from one of the highest in the 
city to one of the lowest anywhere. 

In Ametican small towns, the new youth 
centers are sometimes the first sign of real 
community spirit. Laurel, Maryland, for in- 
stance, midway between Washington and 
Baltimore, had no program until nearby 
Camp Meade, and gas rationing, kept 
youngsters idling around the streets. Then 
a young physician, Dr. John Warren, started 
a crusade for a youth center. Through the 
Lions Club he got the entire town together, 
making talks between shows at the movie 
house, asking ministers to mention the 
project from their pulpits. The idea caught 
like wildfire, and Laurel adults found them- 
selves having as much fun as the young- 
sters. George Barkmann, florist, who raised 
the money for the center, says, “It’s the first 
time we've been a real town instead of a 
place to commute from.” 

But Laurel, like other towns, warns that 
you should have an idea of what you’re in 
for before you start a youth center. There 
are many pamphlets available as guides. 
The National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, has several in- 
expensive ones. A pamphlet “What About 
Us?” is available free from the recreation 
division of the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington* The University of Michigan 
has mimeographed material on many mid- 
western centers. The Clinton (Okla.), Ro- 
tary Club has a good report called “Teen 
Town: Clinton, Oklahoma, Plan.” 

The basic, important thing is simply to 
give youngsters the sort of understanding 
help any good parent gives a child. To quote 
V. K. Brown, head of Chicago’s recreation 
program: “The youngsters want to write 
their own ticket, but we have found they 
have a sense of relief when they are sure 
that community resources are theirs on call, 
whether in equipment or in expert know- 
how.” 

Good youth centers are no flash in the 
pan. Some, like the one in Minneapolis, are 
more than four years old and still growing. 
No one pretends they are a cure for de- 
linquency, but they have proved to be a way 
of preventing situations that lead to de 
linquency, a way of drawing off the glam- 
our-struck following of the gang leader or 
“hep chick.” And they are a great outlet 
for the 99 percent of normal, noisy, adoles- 


~cent boys and girls. 


We have been slow. to realize that the 
high school crowd needs:to sit in with us. 
with all their jive talk, their “T” shirts ane 
“sloppy joes” and “clam-diggers.” Yout 
centers have proved that the terrible teens 
can solve their own problems, with 
“snoopervision,” and that their own ic 
of a good time is as mystifying, as who 
some and as generally “all reet” as the 
school boys and girls themselves. 
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lm sorry | invented 
the pocket 


F I HAD KNOWN that some Americans 

would be using pockets to hold all the 
‘xtra money they’re making these days I 
never would have invented them. 

Pockets are good places to keep hands 
warm, 

Pockets are good places to hold keys... 
and loose change for carfare and news- 
‘papers. 

But pockets are no place for any kind 
of money except actual expense money 
these days. 

The place—the only place—for money 
above living expenses is in War Bonds. 


Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 

Bonds buy security for your old age. 

Bonds buy education for your kids. 

Bonds buy things you’ll need later— 
that you can’t buy now. 

Bonds buy peace of mind—knowing 

that your money is in the fight. 

Reach into the pocket I invented. Take 
out all that extra cash. Invest it in interest- 
bearing War Bonds. 


You'll make me very happy if you do. — 


WAR GHNDS to Have 
and to Hala! 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


is is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement 
—prepared under auspices of Treasury 
partment and War Advertising Council 


TAGE FREE oo 
: of all publishers promptly mailed 
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rvey Associates, Tats 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE in the field of 
child care and recreation desires connection with 
progressive organization dealing with dependent, 
neglected or delinquent children. 7991 Survey, 


SS 


Middle aged male executive desires change from 
church agency to secular social agency. Ten 
years experience covers both case and group 
work, Also.community organization. Present em- 
ployment relations entirely satisfactory, but have 
other reasons, Would consider institutional ad- 
ministration. 8000 Survev: 

i, 


Well trained and experienced man, as Superin- 
tendent of Juvenile Institutions or Home for 
Children, ready to consider an opportunity 
where the best is expected. 7995 Survey, 


PROTESTANT MAN AND WIFE, in forties 
(no children), 16 years successful experience 
in two different approved Children’s Homes, 
as Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- 
ent. Wife need not necessarily ‘be employed. 
Desire change to another Children’s Home 
field. Trained and both experienced in all de- 
partments of Institutional work. Best refer- 
ences available. 7973 Survey. 


Administrative assistant, 
economics, public affairs. 
ber. 7997 Survey. 


editorial research, 
Available Septem- 


Experienced Caseworker wants part time work 
only, in a Chicago agency. 7993 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR — EXECUTIVE — Experi- 
enced in child care, community organization, pub- 
lic welfare. Now employed. Desires connection 
in council of social agencies, boys’ club, settle- 
ment field. 8006 Survey. 


Available October for Executive, Supervisory, Teach- 
ing or Training position, field of child care or 
psychiatric social work. Experience: child plac- 
ing, child guidance, hospital psychiatric clinic, 
teaching professional school. 8004 Survey. 


Executive Director of large institution (Jewish) de- 
sires change. Broad educational background, 15 
years of case work, administration and Public 


Welfare. 8008 Survey. 
WORKERS WANTED 
Boys’ Worker needed: to complete staff at com- 


munity house at Poughkeepsie, New York. For 
particulars write Rockwood Jenkins, Executive 
Director, Lincoln Center. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY has vacancy 
on staff for trained children’s worker; case 
load not to exceed thirty-five. Salary adequate 
to training and experience., 7989 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760.00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


"Special Worker—in Jewish multiple service case 


work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving com- 
munity organization and interpretation. Salary 
range $2400 to $3500, plus 17% additional 
while prolonged work week of 44 hours is in 
effect. ‘ 7986 Survey. — 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for Catholic Fam- 
ily Agency in Southern California, Full train- 
ing with supervisory experience. Attractive 

-salary. 7962 Survey. 


Psychiatric worker for child guidance agericy in the 
East within metropolitan area of New York. Op- 
ortunity for independent intensive work in col- 
aboration with one of the best known child 
therapists in the country. Opportunity for some 
‘supervision. Good salary. 7999 Survey. 


Teachers (Male or Female). There are opportuni- 
ties for teachers in a well known school for special 
education in various departments, physical educa- 
tion, science, mathematics, projects, primary, ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. Beautiful sur- 
roundings, good salaries. Please write 8001 Survey. 


salary. Please write 8002 Survey, ie 
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WANTED: Program Rison East End 
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PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By Prestonia Mann Martin 


The only plan that will ensure Full Employment posi- 
tively, Read it and judge, Paper copy 25 cents, A 
free copy will be given to any one who will agree to 
Se Pee into the hands of a member of the Armed 
ervice. 


THE NATIONAL LIVELIHOOD PLAN 
Winter Park, Florida 


SS SS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
Works sN ve 
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LANGUAGES 


See ee ee ee 

PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 

FOR 56 LANGUAGES, CATALOG FREE 

Schoenhof Book Co. (Established 1856) 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOGUE, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of ; 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature ' 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE Circular. Dept. ‘‘S,’’ Continental Writ- ; 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 219 Fifth Ave., b 
New York, N. Y. ': 


BOOK WANTED 


WANTED: SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 1943 ~ a) 
NEW OR USED, 8005 Survey. pan 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


Professional woman, just retiring, in good health, 
wishes homelike living pias by October Ist for 
self and aged mother, able to be about, in home 
of nurse or experienced person who can give some 
assistance and companionship to mother. New 
York City or nearby points accessible from Grand 
Central Station. Details. 8003 Survey. ; 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social’ work positions. ybe 

a y 


WORKERS WANTED 4. ee 


wg ake Aut 
CHALLENGING POSITIONS (Jobs)—Open now 
for experienced group workers in a women’s or 
ganization. Also health education teachers and = 
recreation leaders, Give training and experience = 


detail. 7998 Survey. | Li gndy 


borhood House, Cleveland, io. Prefer 
ate, group work course, from an accre< 
of social work. Miss Dorothy 
Woodhill Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Harper Books Specially 
Recommended to Survey Readers 


Only a handful of men in the 
world have had access to the facts 
on which this book is based 


THE TIME FOR DECISI 


By SUMNER WELLES 


U. S. Under Secretary of State: 1937-1943 


Mr. Welles, famous diplomatist, former Under Secretary of State, has written 
what may be the most important single volume of his generation, a book which 
will be read and pondered by leaders and statesmen throughout the world, 
discussed in American homes from coast to coast. 


History and forecast together, THE TIME FOR DECISION is the outcome of 
the lessons Sumner Welles learned during twenty-five years of active 
participation in the conduct of America’s foreign affairs, His book grows out 
of direct experience, personal observation and information available to only 
a handful of people in the world. 


Here is a book of enormous scope which presents not only a connected and 
coherent picture of United States foreign policy but also a hard-headed, 
realistic, farsighted program to insure peace and security in the world to come. 


GROUP RELATIONS AND GROUP 
ANTAGONISMS 


Edited by R. M. Maclver 


An illuminating discussion by more than a dozen leaders of 
racial and religious minorities on the minority group problem as 
a whole. What is sought is a new social code which can serve as 


the basis for true national solidarity. ‘A work of amazing scope 
and value to any citizen aware of this challenging social prob- 
lem."—Journal of Education.. “We cannot speak teo highly of 
the intellectual detachment of the author nor of the singular lu- 
cidity with which they interpret conflicts so vital and confusing.” 
—VN. Y. Times, $2.00 


APPROACHES TO WORLD PEACE 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R, M. Maclver 


The theme which gives an underlying unity to these nearly sixty 
papers by such outstanding scholars as John A, Ryan, Harry A. 
Overstreet, Aldous Huxley, Chester I. Barnard,’ Ordway Tead, 
William H. Kilpatrick, Alain L. Locke, amd many others, is the 
contribution to\world peace which may be found in the best 
thinking inthe fields of political science, economics, religion, 
psychology, philosophy, education and art, The resources of 
modern scholarship are here summarized with special reference 
to the building of a peaceful world order. 951 pages. _ $5.00 


$3.00 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR 
By Louis H. Pink 


This book underscores Uncle Sam's signature to one of the major 
promises of the Atlantic Charter. As no other qualified author- 
ity has made so vividly clear before, Mr. Pink shows why and 
how the task of riding mankind of the fears of insecurity due to 
illmess, idleness and old age can succeed only if our action be- 
comes the simultaneous action of all nations. Every man’s stake 
in the fear-free world he wants is here hopefully and ralistically 
set forth. ‘An informative and timely book.”—N. Y, Herald- 
Tribune. $2.50 


PROBING OUR PREJUDICES | 


By Hortense Powdermaker 


This volume, the second in the series on Problems of Race and 
Culture in American Education, meets the wide public demand for 
material at the high school level to offset influences of intoler- 
ance and racial diserimination. Made highly readable as a human 
interest story through the liberal use of anecdote, it shows 
how to distinguish between prejudices and facts, how to identify 
prejudices and how to remove them. A third volume, “They 
See for Themselves,” shows how intercultural problems are 
being successfully dealt with through dramatic activities in high 
schools, tie Vol. 2 $1.00 
: i Vol. 3 $2.00 
a aSinet hr, 


Order these volumes from Dati bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


